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AN ELEGIAC ODE, 


TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE THOMAS HOOD. 


Come, Genius of Humanity! and wake 
The voice of sorrow for thy servant’s sake. 
Pause not a moment—haste, 

Lest other spirit taste 

The woful pleasure which belongs to thee, 
Chief Mourner in this high solemnity. 


For, from his throne of light, 

With all his multiform and glittering train, 

I see bright Wit descend— 

And hitherward his airy footsteps bend— 

With eyes that lighten through a shower of rain, 
Clad in a misty robe, the woof of night. 


And Fancy, like a maid that dreaming lies 
Steep’d in the balm of her sweet phantasies, 
Rous’d by the clam’rous voice of sudden strife, 
The low-compelling claims of real life, 

Starts from her unenduring blissful trance, 
With grief and terror in ber countenance. 


Call not, with feigning woe, on woods and mountains, 
On babbling streams, and softly-murm’ring fountains, 
Though all things beautiful, as in a glass, 

O’er his clear spirit did reflected pass ; 

These shall not be the witnesses to prove 

The ever-flowing current of his love. 


Call not on time-worn tower, and castle hoary, 
Or crumbling pile, or rooted promontory, 

Nor stable Earth, nor fluctuating 

Nor bid the winds awake in wild commotion; ; 
Though all liv’d in his heart, these cannot prove 
The warm diffusive current of his love. 
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Nor bid the rose her lovely head decline, 

Nor bid the golden sunlight cease to shine, 
The birds and bees to droop the buoyant wing, 
Each flower, its wonted fragrance, fail to fling ; 
No, Fancy’s transports hint, but cannot prove, 
The active current of his heart- felt love, 
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Come, Genius of Humanity! and wake 

The voice of sorrow for thy servant's sake. 

Tell Poverty his advocate is fled; 

Tell Want and Toil their pitying friend is dead; 
Bid abject Wretchedness his loss deplore, 

And sink, with hopeless moan, to rise no more ; 
These are the woful witnesses can prove 

The undiverted current of his love. 
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And see, their spirits on his corpse attend; 
A grisly troop in lowly reverence bend ; 
Lo, foremost she whom last he did befrisnd. * 


** And come,” she cries, * from cellars dark and deep, 

Or from the chinky attics where ye sleep, 
Come sisters, from our blear’d and weary eyes, 

i ‘To pour our hearts’ accepted sacrifice:; | | 

| For, oh! this Angel-Man hath dar’d and deign’d 
To blazon to the world our woe unfeign’d. | 

He—while the rich, in luxury, roll by, 

And turn a deaf ear to our:misery— 

| He, he alone—while others seek to gain 

| Pleasure or profit from our ceaseless pain, 

| oa uite a hi of the natural.tie, 

he fellowship of man to man deny,— 

i Shegucdiing us as‘wretched outcasts,' born 

: To sufferas we may; or die forlorn; rit: 

I He, like the light of heaven, did kindly loak: 
With equal eye, on life’s obscurest nook ; 
Felt-all our sufferings, which. he drew so ‘well,: 
It seem’d ourselves .the wretched tale-did alls! 
And, though our misery still is ynredress’ dy. 
Not his: the fault who, , ;did his best, : 
Weep;: ‘sisters, sweep, for exer weep and ihe: 
With me—alas !* ogy only friend 1 As; gonel" : 
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And see—a spirit with disshevell'd hair,* 
And face where thankfulness and deep despair 
Are strangely mingled; like a weary weight, 
Her tresses lie, with moisture saturate, 

Upon her bosom ; and, with folded hands, 
Resign’d, and drooping head, she silent stands: 
While other shadows similar appear, 
Floating upon the wavy eames 


And, first, a doubtful undefinéd sound, 

Like musiec’s faint vibration, spreads around. 
Then, strikes the ear and heart a mournful plaint, 
Like the sad story of a martyr’d saint, 

To gentler Superstition’s pious ear, 

A strain, at which we weep, yet love to hear. 


“Oh! thou who didst divine, with feeling’s art, 
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The sufferings of a weak despairing heart, 
With unupbraiding eye beheld my plight— 
Cold termination of a brief delight !— 

With deprecating verse wouldst quell the scorn 
Which vain Decorum darts at the forlorn, 
Thou, tenderest moralist, who know’st to trace — 
The line that severs vice from poor disgrace— 
I, for myself and sister shadows, speak, 

And bless thee, brave defender of the weak ! 
Alas! why didst thou die, nor stay to prove 
The efficacy of thy human love ?” 


Like a vex’d child, with intermitting voice, 
Wit fretfully deplores his silene’d tongue; 
Sighing—* Thou latest favourite of my choice, 
Across thy shoulder by myself was flung 

An ever-filling quiver, which thy sweet 
Unharmful nature did full oft dispense 

In mirth-exciting sport ;—but, when: the fleet 
Unerring weapon, by thy hand, was aim’d 

At vice allow’d, or folly unreclaim’d, 

Not tipp’d with gall, but, by thy: cunning art, 
Tickling the sense with cry-compelling smart, 
Till, self-betray’d, th’ unshelter’d:-evil lay 
Unveil’d and naked in the light of day, 

I, in my'starry mansion, did rejoice, \\ 
And triumph in the favourite of my ‘choice: 
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But now, oh, where, 

Where shall I seek ia hand so true; combin’d 
With heart so warm and kind, 

And spirit ‘so unprejudic’d and clear?” 


Faney has pass’d with meek and, modest tread, 
As one who knew her share was limited 

In this all-earnest; being ; so, she took | 

Of his benignant face a parting look, 

And, then, withdrew, 

Murm’ ring, ‘Pure gentle votary, adieu!” 


‘* Weep,” cries Humanity, ‘‘my children, weep! 
My brightest spark is fled ; my latest leaf. 
Snatch’d by cold Death away ; Oh, come, and steep 
Your lips in briny tears, til heavy sleep 
Reprieve you from inevitable grief, 


Weep, generous hearts, who love that men should be 
From wasting toil, and fear, and famine free ; 

For such his hopeful view— | 
Weep ye who hate that man should coldly sneer, 
And wilfully repress his own compeer, 

Fer this he hated too. 


But, comfort would ye find, regard, awhile 
The gracious aspect of Benevolence 
Trac’d in his likeness—gaze, and gaze again, 
Till, in your hearts, the image doth remain. 
Then , With relieving sigh and tearful smile, 
Calm’d by that mute resistless eloquence, 
With Hope and chasten’d Virtue, reconcile 
Soft but unyanquish’d sorrow-——truly,. he 
Is. vanish’d but not dead—though Bigotry 
Be pass'd for ever, and the heavy thrall 
Of joy or terror supernatural. 


Tho’, from Elysian fields, or Styx’ dread shore, 
Souls can enlighten and torment no more, 
Yet Thought and Feeling, moulded into form, | 
Survive that portion ‘destin’d to the worm ; 
And Thou; ht and Feeling shall, énthron’d at length, 
Succeed 't tyrant despotism of Strength ! 
Thus, his « soriving smile — 

‘Shall’ ‘half ou Aabitter'd grief beguile, 

And the nathan love that warm’d hi breast, 


_ With sweet inspiring hope, shall soothe the. rest. 
oat wolhs Dlarerv beets E. L. E. 
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THE UNNECESSARY PROLIXITY OF BOOKS. 


OnE of the greatest changes, perhaps, that literature is des- 
tined to undergo, relates to the size of books. The authors of 
a century or two hence may possibly be occupied on nearly the 
same materials as now; may use, for example, substantially the 
same imagery and poetry, and reason after much the same forms, 
but it will be more briefly. Books have long been approaching 
nearer and nearer to the tone and standard of society, and the 
assimilation will probably one day be complete. Prolixity in 
print will become as unpardonable as in conversation. Men, as 
Johnson observes, will demand a shorter road to knowledge, and 
‘‘ will grow weary of preparation, and connection, and illustra- 
tion, and all those arts by which a big book is made.” Sorely 
as conciseness goes against the natural grain of authorship, it 
will be the only condition, presently, on which the ear of the 
public will be won. 

Without some check, indeed, there are no assignable limits 
within which some writers would confine themselves. A well- 
known book, which at this moment happens to be in sight, fur- 
nishes an illustration: Godwin’s Life of Chaucer. All that is 
certainly known of Chaucer’s life may be told in a few pages; 
Mr. Godwin’s work extends to two thick quarto volumes. It 
is very curious to watch the process by which such a work is 
compounded. To take, for example, the commencement :—We 
have two heavy chapters of preamble, after which we might ex- 
pect to arrive at the direct subject of the work.—But listen : 
‘“¢ He who loves ” (says the author at the beginning of the third 
chapter) ‘‘ to follow the poet through the various scenes from 
which his mind receives its first impressions, will be eager in 
this place to recollect what sort of place London was at the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century.” Accordingly, at the end of 
the third quarto page from this announcement, we are apprised 
that “ London was founded by the Romans, and enclosed by a 
wall nearly equal in extent to its present boundaries.” Upon 
this we are presented with dissertations, each of one or two 
quarto pages, of “ London under the Saxons ”—‘“‘ London 
under the Romans”=——‘ The population of London under 
Stephen ; ” and, at last, ‘the state of London under Edward the 
Third.” The reader, however, is told, that the author “ can 
pretend only to have written a very superficial work;” that 
“he acknowledges its slightness in comparison with the magni- 
tude of the subject; and regrets that he has been obliged to 
huddle up ‘the last part (the most interesting one) of Chaucer's 
_ life; for his bookseller assured him, that two volumes quarto 
wétre-as much as the public would allow the title of his book to 
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authorise.” Yet, Mr. Godwin certainly cannot be considered as 
the greatest of ‘all offenders in the age which’ witnessed 
the publication’ of Pennington’s Life of Carter, and Haley's 
Memoirs. » : : 

| These prolix propensities are really as injurious to the inter- 
ests of the'author as of the reader. As a proof of it, a writer's 
shortest’ works are ‘generally his best. Take, for example, 
Southey, whose genius was perhaps better suited to support the 
interest of ‘a long work than that of any’writer of the age.’ Fhe 
merit of his writings is almost invariably in the inverse ratio of 
their bulk. There is, his History of the Peninsular: War— 
decidedly bad; his History of the Brazils—likewise bad; both 
insufferable things to nine readers out of ten. His Book: of 'the 
Church, and his Life of Wesley, are improvements, though the 
latter has partly the same sin of prolixity. His Life of Nelson, 
in two little pigmy volumes, is not only his best work, but is 
the one in which his fame will probably live, long after it has 
sunk with Madoc, and, perhaps, Roderick, into the tomb of all 
the Capulets. | 

These may be trite facts, but authors have them yet, practi- 
cally, to learn. We look back with astonishment on the patience 
of our forefathers, who could tolerate such enormities as the 
twelve-volume romances of Caprenede and Scudery; and we 
shall probably ourselves be looked back upon by posterity with 
equal wonder. For instance: look at the voyages and travels 
which have been added to our literature within the last fifteen 
years. Many of them relate to remote and unfrequented parts of 
the earth, yet they would form an occupation of three or four 
ears to a hard reader, and of half, or perhaps the whole of a 

etime, to persons of only occasional leisure. — 

It may be said, perhaps, that authors are generally less in 
fault for their prolixity than their booksellers; and their book- 
sellers less in fault perhaps than the established machinery of 
publication. It is well known, for instance, that the expenses 
which it is necessary to incur in order to introduce a work to 
the notice of the public, are nearly the same, whatever’ may be 
its size. With most publishers it is accordingly a maxim, that 


a‘ book ‘of less than a certain price, has not a’ probable chance of 
‘defraying the ‘expense of its publication. Hence it is by no 


ineans uti¢ommon for the’ author of a clever manuscript (espe- 
cially if his namie*be unknown ‘to the public) to receive it back 
for the sole purpose of adding—no matter how violent the pro- 


“césssini! Bolte SWay”'to’ its length: ‘The thin: volume must be 
somehow’ expanded into ‘a'thic  oné, ‘or the single volume into 
“two; before the néw work eat be admitted to pass muster. 

oct Tae othier cases; thé needléss’aizé of ‘books arises more directly 
fromthe cupidity of the publisher and’ the author. It is well 
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known, with regard to some kinds of works, (travels, in particular) 
that.a certain number of copies. will be disposed of, to, opulent 
families and large reading clubs, be their price what it may. A 
calculation is therefore made how this may be turned to the best 
account; and it is needless to say, that it is generally found in 
favour, of extreme prolixity and expensive embellishment. 
Fewer persons, indeed, will purchase the work; _but,still, sueh 
is its enormous price, that it raises a larger profit to the parties 
concerned, than they could expect to receive from its greater 
sale, if published in a more popular form. The operation of 
both these causes is equally mischievous. From the Jatter, a 
book often. becomes like a miscellaneous lot at an auction,, con- 
taining an‘article or two that you want, together with a heap of 
useless, lumber. In the former, it resembles a coach parcel, 
which you receive from some wary friend, inclosing a solitary 
letter, accompanied by a heavy brick, or some such article, to 
prevent its being overlooked. Bayle, it is well known, would 
have comprised his celebrated Dictionary in one folio. volume ; 
but his publisher, finding his materials so curious, insisted on his 
dilating them into five ; an interference which every reader of 
that admirable work has reason to deplore. 

It may be thought hard, that booksellers should not be 
allowed, like others, to make the highest profits by their mer- 
chandise. . But, in the first place, no man should be permitted 
to enrich himself by a common nuisance; for such, in plain 
terms, the prolixity of works, especially of real information, 
undoubtedly is; and it is, further, wholly unnecessary. There 
is no reason why books should not be charged according to the 
supposed value of their materials, (which, indeed, is already done 
to a considerable extent,) and be produced invariably in the most 
concise and popular form. Our complaint is, not that authors 
are overpaid; or that the average profits of publishing are dis- 
proportionably large; but that publishers and authors should 
obtain their profits in a manner that creates a needless inconve- 
nience to the thousands whom they supply. If an idea exists 
that the price of books should be an ad valorem of their mere 
paper and print, it is.certainly not the public, but the caterers 
for it, who are to blame; and if the prejudice must be complied 
with, let their invaluable works be produced on vellum and, in 
gold letters, if necessary; su that only the pockets, and not.the 
time. of the reader, be taxed for their advantage. The double 
tax is obviously unnecessary. 

Our literature, in short—but it might be said all literature— 
is. so overlaid with prolixity, that some antidote must, be applied, 
sooner. or later, of the most effectual kind, . The. present age has 
produced several partial attempts, which show. its, sense of the 
want. The Retrospective Review was perhaps one of, the, best 
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of them; . but a,work on a more extended plan may-possibly be 
set afoot before long ;—there are an, abundance of :good.. models 
for such undertakings; and among these, perhaps, the very best, 
so far as it is applicable, is that delightful abridgement, the 
Histoire des Oracles of Fontenelle. ae 


AN ANECDOTE OR TWO OF PROFESSOR PORSON. 


I was talking one day with M in his little povTiaTHptoy, 
+1 should rather say I was hearing him talk. I was aware 
he was acquainted with the late Professor Porson, though I did 
not know to what extent. It proved that they were intimate, 
With his usual politeness, and in his mild classical manner, he 
related to me several anecdotes of that learned Theban, some of 
which I thought were of considerable curiosity. 

He remarked that Porson was a difficult scholar, and explained 
his meaning by the anecdote told of Racine. ‘It was at the be- 
ginning of his poetical career he had written, I think, his The- 
baide, and one or two other forgotten things, and was boasting 
to Boileau of the ease with which he wrote them, The critic 
shook his head. ‘ Ah, Sir, then you have yet the art of writing 
to learn.’—‘ Indeed! and what’s that?’—‘ To write,’ replied 
the critic, ‘ with difficulty.’ Porson was a scholar much after 
the model of Boileau’s idea of a poet. He always read for the 
difficulties of an author. If he ever quoted a classical writer 
in conversation, it was always for some intricacy, never for a 
beautiful passage. “Passages which a school-boy would read 
over without hesitation, would often cost him days and even 
weeks to interpret to his own satisfaction. ‘I never think I 
know anything of a Greek book,’ he used to say, ‘till I have 
read it twelve times, and transcribed it six.’ 

*“T remember,” said M , “we were once going out to- 
gether on an excursion. We were leaving his library, and he 
went up to his books; hesitated a moment; and, then, took 
down a volume of the Elzevir Cicero, to carry out as. a com- 
panion.* Why, you must have read that often enough,’ said I. 
“Here; here is‘ a book will suit you better,’ taking down a 
volume of ‘Thucydides. ‘ Cicero,’ he replied, slowly pushing 
the book down to the bottom of his pocket, ‘is one of the very 
few authors Tean' read with ease. If TI were to take that book, 
I} should have ‘nothing ‘to do but to mark the difficult pas- 
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Jars | express, that, Porson’s: acquaintance with the Greek 
language. was much greater than his acquaintance with Greek 
wraters. 

i The notion,” said M , ‘is quite correct.” 

I asked if, for example, he had ever read Diodorus ? 

‘Certainly not. I remember one day, not lorg before his 
death, I found him over Strabo, pencilling the passages very 
freely. ‘ What?’ I said, ‘at the old work, eh?’ ‘ Why, yes,’ 
he replied; ‘he is a writer one should read, some time or other.’ 
I believe he did not live to finish him.” 

Of course he had read Herodotus ? 

‘1 think he had once. His edition was Wesseling’s; but he 
sold it many years before he died, with the observation that he 
had had enough of him. History, indeed, was not his forte. 
His taste was for works of higher seasoning; Junius’s Letters, 
for instance, and Swift’s Tale of a Tub. I believe he could 
nearly repeat these works by heart, and used often to say that 
the English language had nothing equal to them.” 
meget” now, might be his favourite employment ?—collating 

? 

“Why, he liked that very well; but his favourite employ- 
ment,” said M , smiling, and taking down an early edition, 
(1 think, of Xenophon,) ‘ perhaps, will surprise you.u—This was 
one of the books, printed, you perceive, in the old manner, 
without any numbering to the pages, or any divisions of 
chapters, sections, or paragraphs. Now, the employment 
Porson loved best was to get some modern edition (Weiske’s, 
for example) at his elbow, and, with a crow quill, write neatly 
in the numbering of the pages, and make notes in the margin 
of the chapters and | sections. You see he did them beauti- 
fully.” 

Siok allusion was made to his intemperanee. I asked about 
the current story of his drinking a bottle (I think, of nankeen 
dye) in the chambers of a friend, after finishing successively his 
stock of brandy, wine, and small beer. M shook his head. 
“Ah, poor Dick Porson—terrible, terrible! It was very 
strange, though,” added he, laughing, “‘ that whatever Porson 
said in those unhappy moments, he would always stand to after- 
wards; at least, if he recollected himself. 1 remember once, 
after his second or third bottle, a gentleman at table asked: him, 
what he thought the best course for a boy to learn the Greek 
language. -‘ Let him read Scapula’s Lexicon through,’ he-said. 
When they met again, some of his friends reminded him of the 
circumstance, expecting to have the laugh against him.) But 
no: Porson ‘would not go from his opinion ; and always main-~ 
tained, afterwards, that reading Scapula’s Lexicon through was 
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the best way to ‘learn Greek. By the way, he used to‘say; if he 
had a son, he'would have him taught French—but did not know 
if he should teach him Latin or Greek at all.” : 

Porson was often in pecuniary difficulties. “Om one of these 
occasions,” said M , “he came to me with a dejected air, 
and told me he had been walking through the’streets of London 
all that morning, thinking how strange ‘it was, ‘that he; who 
knew more about Greek tragic verse than any:one’ of all the 
crowds he had met, should not be able to turn his: knowledge 
into a hundred pounds. He used sometimes to’wish he were 
in the wilds of America; and said he could make himself quite 
happy there without a book or a friend.” 

orson was a misanthrope, and had‘a great deal of natural 
causticity, There were several escapades in his celebrated con- 
troversy with Travis.. There is a passage, in the Preface, about 
spurious orthodoxy, that may be quoted as a. specimen of his 
best manner. The sentiment must of course be taken from 
whence it comes. He has been defending sound orthodoxy. 

“‘ But there is,” he adds, ‘a spurious species of orthodoxy 
which is the overflowing of zeal without knowledge: which is 
not contented by our professing the common faith, but would 
force us to defend it by all and singular the arguments, whether 
weak or strong, and all the texts, whether spurious or genuine, 
that have ever been employed in its defence ; which, whenever a 
rotten and ruinous outwork of religion is demolished, utters as 
hideous a shriekas if the very foundations of the building were 
shaken, and the Church of Christ nodded to its fall.” 








THE INCORPORATION OF THE SCHOLASTIC 
PROFESSION. 


[From a mass of communications, letters, pamphlets, and other documents 


that have reached us on the subject, since we first advocated the good 
cause Of the Incorporation of the Scholastic Profession, we select the 
. wibg for publication, as best adapted to our limits, and the views we 

entertain|and have expressed on this most interesting subject. ] 


Our HT, the Schoolmasters, of England to. be incorporated ? 
C they any, arguments, or.establish any right, that 
will sanction Goyer in, listening. to the claim, they are, at 
last, striving | to, s iate?.. What amount of benefit, would 





ee the public and themselyes; if a.Charter were granted 
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| These-are our introductory queries; we reply to them thus 
When any body 6r society of men seek Incorporation, they do 
so for many motives; the most earnest, probably, is protection ; 
then; other advantages in connection with this protection are 
inferential from it, or are rendered necessary by the evils which 
itsiabsence has produced; these evils sap the a of a 


society generally——diminish the power of good which each one of 
its individual members ought, from his character, to possess and 
exercise-—and last of all, act disadvantageously upon the moral 
and»social position of those, who feel there is no remedy for all 
their grievances but a charter. 

Now, who, if in the present case a charter should be granted, 
will receive benefit? Not the heads of our Colleges, nor their 
professors, on the one hand, for they are all sufficiently pro- 
tected ; northe masters of our Diocesan and Parish Schools, on 
the other; they, worthy as they are or may be, are no less 
benefitted by the patronage and superintendence of the societies 
by which they are recognised; but the preceptors of the middle 
classes—those classes from whom the greater portion of the 
nation’s intellect, of the nation’s general prosperity, is to be 
obtained—those who, it is true, acknowledge an aristocracy 
of rank, but who cannot, who dare not, for the sake of their 
own conscientiousness, for the sake of the truth, which they 
find springing up daily in their hearts, acknowledge any aristo- 
cracy of talent, so artificially based, so valueless, as to be only 
the lot of the high and noble—the preceptors of those who 
form the truly important part of the multitude of our inhabi- 
tants, feel they ought to be more definitely ranked, and more 
rigorously protected, than they are at present. Their present 
position is strangely anomalous ;—without a status that is 
publicly acknowledged; without recognition as a body, and 
therefore without due honour; they have more demands made 
on their bodily and mental exertions, than any other class of 
men in England ; their toil is continual, and made necessarily 
so by the opposition to which they are exposed. Caprice, 
charlatanism, vain and puffy pretensions, with numberless other 
enemies, are ranged against them; and although they have the 
truth of their honest purposes and determined endeavours to 
solace them, individually, in their own consciences, yet. this: is 
but a poor comfort, when they look around them, and. ‘see their 
position, which deserves to be a strong one, so closely beleaguered 
by insidious enemies. Day by day, year after year, are they 
surrounded by the growing intelligence of youths, who are to 
make, from’ their natural position by birth and circumstances, 
no'trifling ‘portion of the mighty energy of their country’s 
Spirit’; they see honours bestowed in public schools, ay, even 
in the Universities, the obtainers of which owe almost everything, 
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not to the Institutions distributing such honours, but’ to the care 
and vigilance of them, their early instructors; and while, to them, 
failure from any cause is imputed’as ignominious, success still 
brings ‘none’ of its brilliancy, none of its triumphs, to throw a 
gleam of sunshine over the real workers in education ; their lot 
is toil, toil, unrelieved toil—without essential honour—without 
established: reputation; they are only schoolmasters—units 
without ‘the force of aggregation, and, being so, they fail to 
obtain the position which they deserve to occupy, and are not 
respected even by public courtesy. We ask not why this is ; 
but we put the question—shall this continue? Had we the 
power to remodel the whole system, (and this power, from the 
very nature of the wants by which the preceptors of England 
are surrounded, will, must, by and bye, be delegated to compe- 
tent hands,) soon, in every quarter of our glorious land, should 
thorough Educationists unfurl their banners, and, by connected 
action, not as now by individual struggles, should a new spirit be 
infused—first, into the men themselves, then into their pupils— 
aud, most gratifying effect of all, this new spirit would reach the 
homes of the public, and being once there, the way would soon 
be open and unopposed to the hearts of the inmates. | 
Again, the numbers and characters of the applicants for this 
boon make the strength of the demand which they are urging 
the very argument for obtaining it. Thousands of conscien- 
tious, earnest, talented, high-spirited men—no insignificant part 
of a nation’s true glory—have been for years, and are now, la- 
bouring in the bestowal of advantages for which they receive 
no adequate return, in the shape of social advancement, or 
public:esteem. If we speak of their labour, we are, insultingly, 
told, “they are paid for it,” as if there could be, by any possi- 
bility, the most distant comparison between ‘‘ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water ’’—the operators on sheer materiality—and 
those:-who undertake to deal with the immortal soul! Can men 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of their profession—and 
those who. are» not should not presume to undertake it— 
watch the growth of intelligence, the expansion of mind, the 
conquering energies of even youthful intellect, and-think only 
of the aoney such «effects will produce? We grant that 
schoolmasters).are dependent upon: their labour; we know 


' they! meed)ethe:returns for that» labour, as. much as any who 


expend: life »and. strength for-support; but we know, also, 
that» having dealt «with: mind for -years—having caught: bright 
glimpses of\.its: powers—and: seen;):as it were, the very pro- 
mises of its: immortality coming» up, ‘|flower-like: in growth, in 
its expansion, in its'develdpment— they: need: something: more 
than the mere glittér,of: the gold they so: dearlyearn,-to form 
the triiesreward-of) their: unending exertion! ) ‘He is but a 
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Schoolmaster!” comes coldly on the ear, when the ‘heart. feels 
the man is something more; and, till honour is given where 
honour ought to be bestowed—until reputation, already. pos- 
sessed and obtained by devotion to a worthy cause, is publicly 
acknowledged—together with the rights founded on justice, on 
ability, on honesty of purpose, ay, on the certain assurance of 
national benefit—think not that your preceptors:will have’ their 
fitting position in a nation like this, where, sadly be/it spoken, 
honour is too frequently given without regard to desert. 

Agaim, as Education ‘is the broad question now to be agitated, 
ought) its advantages to be diminished by the malpractices, the 
powerless pretences, the irremediable injuries, of quacks and 
quackeries? Can the physician and the surgeon step, at once, 
full: grown and Minerva-like, into the responsibilities of his 
position? No. Can the Schoolmaster, in the proper accepta- 
tion of the term, be thus suddenly metamerphosed from the 
tradesman, the artizan, the gentleman, conventionally so called, 
ay, or even the clergyman? Give the same honest reply. No! 
lf the man that deals with the body, must stand the test ofa 
preparation and examination for his noble profession, much 
more should he, who has to interfere with and nourish the im- 
mortal spirit, stand a test and shew a qualification for the still 
more important function he would assume. All must feel this 
to be true; the greater the stake, the greater the value of the 
creation to be interfered with, in the same proportion comes the 
necessity for a protection to those who are honest and found to 
be qualified, against the pretenders who rush heedlessly and 
recklessly into a position they are not qualified to fill. 

Can there be quackery in Education, then, it may be asked? 
Yes; toan extent, probably, which the public will scarcely believe ; 
but, by and bye, statistics will shew it; and, in the prospective, 
we fear not to take many a brightening point, which rises to our 
minds, in our present horizon of thought, as we contemplate 
the question, and to call these points the first appearances of 
the beams which are to shine from the unclouded sun of Educa- 
tion, too long dimmed in its splendour by the mists of charla- 
tanism, pretence and impotency. It will not be the fault of 
the College of Preceptors, if these beams do not ere long shine 
fully and gloriously_over our whole social and moral condition. 

From the peculiarity, therefore, of their present position ; 
from the characters and talents of the individuals themselves ; 
from the injuries to which they are exposed by the introduction 
of unfit persons into their ranks; and from the amount of benefit, 
not: yet understood, which they are daily producing; we think 
that: the Schoolmasters of England ought to be, as we believe 
-and trust they will be, legally incorporated. 
4s Query 2nd. Can they-adduce any arguments, or’establish any 
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not to’ the'Institutions distributing such honours, but’ to the care 
and vigilance of them, their early instructors; and while, to them, 
failure from any ‘cause ‘is imputed :as ignominious, success still 
brings ‘none’ of its brilliancy, none of its triumphs, to throw a 
gleam of sunshine over the real workers in education ; their lot 
is’ toil, torl, unrelieved toil—without essential honour—without 
established reputation; they are only schoolmasters—units 
without ‘the force of aggregation, and, being so, they fail to 
obtain the position which they deserve to occupy, and are not 
respected even’ by public courtesy. We ask not why this is ; 
but we put the question—shall this continue? Had we the 
power to remodel the whole system, (and this: power, from the 
very nature of the wants by which the preceptors of England 
are surrounded, will, must, by and bye, be delegated to. compe- 
tent hands,) soon, in every quarter of our glorious land, should 
thorough Educationists unfurl their banners, and, by connected 
action, not asnow by individual struggles, should a new spirit: be 
infused—first, into the men themselves, then into their pupils— 
aud, most gratifying effect of all, this new spirit would reach the 
homes of the public, and being once there, the way would soon 
be open and unopposed to the hearts of the inmates. | 
Again, the numbers and characters of the applicants for this 
boon make the strength of the demand which they are urging 
the very argument for obtaining it. Thousands of: conscien- 
tious, earnest, talented, high-spirited men—no insignificant part 
of a nation’s true glory—have been for years, and are now, la- 
bouring in the bestowal of advantages for which they receive 
no adequate return, in the shape of social advancement, or 
public:esteem. If we speak of their labour, we are, insultingly, 
told, “they are paid for tt,” as.if there could be, by any possi- 
bility, the| most distant comparison between “‘ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water ”——the operators on sheer materiality—and 
those who undertake'to deal with the immortal soul! Can men 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of their profession—and 
those. who. arenot should not presume to undertake it— 
watch the growth of intelligence, the expansion of mind, the 
conquering energies of even youthful intellect, and think only 
of the «aoney such « effects. will produce? We grant ‘that 
schoolmasters)are dependent upon: their labour; we know 
- they! need»ethexreturns for that labour, as. much as: any who 
expend: dife sand: strength for support; but we know, also, 
that» having dealt ‘with: mind: for -years—having caught: bright 
glimpses ofits: powers—-and: seen,:as it were, the very ‘pro- 
mises of its:immortality coming up, ‘flower-hke: in growth, in 
its, expansion, in its'develdpment— they need: something more 
than the mere glitter, of: theogold they'sodearly;earn,-to form 
the triiesreward »of>their::unending exertion! ) “He is but a 
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Schoolmaster!” comes coldly on the eat, when the. ‘heart. feels 
the man is something more; and, till honour is given where 
honour ought to be bestowed—until reputation, already. pos- 
sessed and obtained by devotion to a worthy cause, is publiely 
acknowledged—together with the rights founded on justice, on 
ability; on honesty of purpose, ay, on the certain assurance of 
national benefit—think not that your preceptors- will have’ their 
fitting position in a nation like this, where, sadly be/it spoken, 
honour is too frequently given without regard to desert. 
Again, as Education is the broad question now to be agitated, 
ought its advantages to be diminished by the malpraetices, the 
powerless. pretences, the irremediable injuries, of quacks and 
quackeries? »Can the physician and the surgeon step, at once, 
full: grown and Minerva-like, into the responsibilities: of his 
position? No. Can the Schoolmaster, in the proper accepta- 
tion of the: term, be thus suddenly metamorphosed from the 
tradesman, the artizan, the gentleman, conventionally so called, 
ay, or even the clergyman? Give the same honest reply. No! 
if the man that deals with the body, must stand the test of a 
preparation and examination for his noble profession, much 
more should he, who has to interfere with and nourish the im- 
mortal spirit, stand a test and shew a qualification for the still 
more important function he would assume. All must feel this 
to be true; the greater the stake, the greater the value of the 
creation to be interfered with, in the same proportion comes the 
necessity for a protection to those who are honest and found to 
be qualified, against the pretenders who rush heedlessly and 
recklessly into a position they are not qualified to fill. 

Can there be quackery in Education, then, it may be asked? 
Yes; toan extent, probably, which the public will scarcely believe ; 
but, by and bye, statistics will shew it; and, in the prospective, 
we fear not to take many a brightening point, which rises to our 
minds, in our present horizon of thought, as we contemplate 
the question, and to call these points the first appearances of 
the beams which are to shine from the unclouded sun of Educa- 
tion, too long dimmed in its splendour by the mists of charla- 
tanism, pretence and impotency. It will not be the fault of 
the College of Preceptors, if these beams do not ere long shine 
fully and gloriously over our whole social and moral condition. 

From the peculiarity, therefore, of their present position ; 
from the characters and talents of the individuals themselves ; 
from the injuries to which they are exposed by the mtroduction 
of unfit persons into their ranks; and from the amount of benefit, 
not yet understood, which they are daily producing; we think 
that: the Schoolmasters of England ought to be, as we believe 
-and trust they will be, legally incorporated. 
ss Query 2nd. Can theyadduce any arguments, or’establish any 
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right, that will sanction Government in -listening to the claim 
they are at last striving to substantiate ? 248 9 3 
The first meeting, which was held in June last, ‘at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, shewed most forcibly what the'wants of ‘the 
profession were; their strange condition asa body; and, also, 
the manner in which the consciousness of their necessities had 
come upon them. Men met then, who had never met before ; 
from all parts of the kingdom came Preceptors; and they ‘all 
spoke analogous language; there was a unity of thought and 
action, which testified, on behalf of the advocates who, until that 
time, had been scattered in various districts, the truth of their 
pleadings, and the anxiety which each one felt‘for the success 
of the proposed measures. Unlike the growth of any political 
agitation, they had not been told by a minister’ or a ‘statesman 
that such and such evils were pressing on them, and that such 
and such remedy, if they could obtain it, would be a benefit ; 
but each of them had felt, in himself, his own personal posi- 
tion, his own peculiar wants. No wonder; then, that when all 
spoke as one man, because each had felt as’ aman, ‘that there 
was this glorious unanimity, this identity of wants; identity of 
purpose in supplying these wants; and identity of will to stand 
forward and manfully maintain their rights! As Preceptors of 
the middle classes, they felt the value of the destinies which 
were placed in their hands, and felt, also, that, though without 
tection, their responsibilities were! increasing daily; they 
elt, also, with all the honesty of self-respect, that to be elevated 
in their own condition, would be the first:step to the elevation 
of others; and that a perfect appreciation of’ their exertions 
could not fail to give—to them, a long withheld reputation—to 
others, an amount of certain, though still undefined, advantage. 
They place themselves, then, and their objects ; their rights, 
not .vainly assumed, but. deliberately determined; the benefit 
they: are producing now, and the still greater benefit they will 
be able to produce hereafter—as the premises of every argument 
they. tend to use. They know their cause is a holy one; and 
they fear not defeat, since they have the earnest truth of a long 
experienceto. sustain: them, and :to bring them to @ triumphant 
issue.. The:facts we have adduced are in theiiiselves powerful 
apes obtain from Government; to whom ‘the ‘education 
of, allsranks..of the community isa 'subject’ of ' pardmount -im- 


portanceyfirst, the hearing of statements the Colléege’are pre- 
pared er; then, the more gratifying’ result‘ of~the grant 
of the Ch requested. 
Query 3rd. What amount of benefit would accrue to Pre- 
ceptors and the Public, if the Charter were granted ? 
e amount of benefit must, of necessity, be at present unde- 
fined ; but, if we look carefully at what Education has done and 
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can do in the hands of well qualified and conscientious men, we 
shall arrive at something like an approximation to the results 
obtainable from their exertions, when all its agents are fitted to 
carry it out to its fullest extent. Then, not only here and 
there,,in this Academy or that, but in every part, every one, in 
his station, shall carry with him the credentials of fitness; the 
attested recommendations of that body, who will be right and 
pro er judges of merit, talent, and power. As unionis strength, 
both mentally and. physically, we are at no loss to declare, that 
then,, instead of isolated powers, often weak in the face of a 
thighty opposition, we shall have the well combined efforts of 
thousands brought to bear upon the great questions of intel- 
lectual advancement, involving as these do, moral, social, and 
political benefits, 

;, Can, these agencies be brought under consideration, without 
at once leading the public to consider the boon that is yet in 
store for, them? Can we believe that union for good is not 
essentially attractive? If we can imagine so, the position of the 
Preceptor is a weak one; but if on the contrary, he will yet 
be exalted into a philanthropist and a philosopher. 

Let the public be taught, that in the present state of school 
affairs, there are mo means of driving, from society, the crying 
evil of unqualified, self-called professors; the evil must be per- 

etuated. as long as matters remain unadjusted as they are. 

he results of improper teaching are often worse than no edu- 
cation at all. The natural powers by themselves may do much 
for a man ; bad training can only have bad effects. 

We come, then, to the promise of the College, to send out 
into the extensive field before them, and which is becoming 
every day more and more extensive, fit, duly taught, and duly 
qualified, labourers, who will be able to appeal to their diplomas 
for, the right which they venture to exercise in teaching ; and 
who, by their exertions, will soon bring to annihilation, many, 
if not all, of the evils and the cunatlialiaiia now surrounding 
the educational condition of the middle classes. Not only will 
its establishment apply, tests for the masters, but it will provide 
assistants, by the same judicious and effectual means. Let this 
be done; let the Press andthe Public help the men, who are 
now resolutely bent on helping themselves; and to us, and to 
all, will speedily. accrue some of the real and solid advantages 
to, be, derived from the desired Legal Incorporation of the 
Scholastic Profession. 


E.. L. 
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ANOTHER GLANCE AT THE MONTPENSIER MARRIAGE 
FRAUD. 


Tue Times, of the 16th ultimo, observes:—‘‘ The English 
people, without attaching an excessive interest or importance to . 
the person of a Spanish Infanta, or the dynastic schemes of the 
house of Orleans, have witnessed with INDIGNATION an example 
of DESPICABLE DECEPTION, the more painful to them because 
it was practised by a Sovereign and a Minister who, heretofore, 
enjoyed an amount of respect in this country not often paid to 
foreign rulers. * * * * * The personal views of the 
King were too clear and CONTEMPTIBLE,— the advantage to the 
Country too uncertain, and too perilous.” Never were truer 
words spoken, or words to which our National feelings could 
more cordially respond. 

Of the above denounced most DESPICABLE DECEPTION we 
would say, in the words of George Stephens, in ‘The Hunga- 
rian Daughter,” 


“ Blow it about, ye opposite winds of heaven, 
Till the loud chorus of Derision shake 
The world with laughter.”— 


For scorn and derision will inevitably be the lot of the ignoble 
OVERREACHER, when, shortly, as events are rapidly accumula- 
ting to prove, he shall find, and the world shall perceive, that he 
himself is the party really and ultimately overreached! He who, 
like a petty larcenist, 
“From the shelf a precious diadem stole 
And put it in his pocket.”— 


On such a sordid and dishonourable intriguer, the following 
sentiments would be in vain expended— 


“ Honor, my lord, is much too proud to catch 
Ate slender twig of nice distinction. 
These for th’ unfeeling vulgar may do well ; 
But those whose souls are, by the nicer rule 
Of virtuous delicacy, nobly swayed, 

Stand at another bar than that of Laws!” 


He will yet have to learn that, 


“A ue is still a compact, and more binding, 
re hearts, when words must stand for law.” 


But such sentiments are the admiration and the rule of conduct 
of the noble and high-minded British Nation, and, to their 
honour be it said, of all its leading statesmen. So will Louis 
Philippe find ere long, and, finding, he will rue. 
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{The Tragedy of The Avenger, though frequently represented, both in the 
metropolis and the provinces, during the lifetime of the late Samuel 
Butler, the Tragedian, who eriginally impersonated the character of 
Walder, the hero of the drama, has never hitherto appeared in type. It 
is the early production of one of our established and most fortunate 
dramatic writers of the high moral and intellectual school. This 

* gentleman having set apart the MS. for the sole use of Mr. Butler, it fol- 
lowed, of course, that the play, though successful wherever it was enacted, 
was not permitted to pass into print; and it, now, therefore, by the kind 
permission of the accomplished author, first comes into publication, through 
the congenial pages of Hoop’s Macazine] 


ACT II. 


SceENE I.—An open country.—WaALLENSTEIN’s entrenchments 
wn the distance. 


Enter BERNARD and ERNEST. 


| ERNEST. 
Then, they are safe, you say? 


BERNARD. 
Why, that depends 

Much on th’ event; they are not in the woods, 
Nor in the mountains, but are snugly hous’d. 
They will not lose their way again, though, haply, 
It may be some time yet before they find it! 
They are in fact with one of the Reform'd 
Who made them prisoners—and though, doubtlessly, 
Your venerable mother’s faith is firm, 
I fear me much our young enthusiast Agnes 
Will come a convert forth ! 


ERNEST. 
Nay, prithee, Bernard, 
A truce to fooleries, and tell me plainly 
What you would say. 
| BERNARD. 


Then, plainly, it is this. 

I, just, now gethenid from a simple girl— 

A. former playmate, half a.sweetheart, too, 

In, my gone days,of youth and imnocence-— 

Now driven to seek.a shelter hard by here 
PEC. 1846.—N0, VI. VOL, VII. K K 
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Among the rocks; from her I heard, our friends 
Had lost their way when this mad fellow found them, 
And took them home, when he had kill’d their escort, 
Or some such trifle ! ‘ 
ERNEST. 
You have learn’d his dwelling ? 


BERNARD. 
"Twill easily be found. It seems a" rich ; 
A sort of amateur in cutting throats, 
Who serves no leader, yet, in every battle, 
Performs the work of twenty men; and, thus, 
He follows on the camp, and makes his lair 


In the first gloomy mansion he finds empty; 


And they, just now, are plentiful enough ! 
His servants, too, are very much belied, 


Or they lap blood as well. 


ERNEST. 
I will not rest 
An instant, till his captives be releas’d.— 


BERNARD. 
Ernest of Lauenstein, not quite so fast ! 
Of all the devils that a spiteful fate 
Could place, potential, over those we love, 
Their worthy host, this Walder, is the worst. 
He has a natural antipathy 
To all good Catholics, and hunts them down 
Each morn before his breakfast—cuts their throats, 
Or shoots them just like dogs—and, on my life, 
Much practice makes the fellow’s hand so perfect, 
The man was never seen that cross’d yet ’scap’d him! 


ERNEST. 

My mother’s safety is a holy claim, 
And, for sweet Agnes—Bernard, if you lov’d her 
With one ten-thousandth part the love I bear her, 
You would forget what life or safety meant, ~ 
While you had left one sinew that could strive 
To do her service. 

BERNARD. 

Most courageous Ernest, 

I do love Agnes with as deep devotion, 
And as heroical a love as you; 
But, yet, I have a hankering regard 
For my own head—for old acquaintance’ sake, 
And that we’ve spent our time in company 
So many years—though I could waive even that - 
If I believ'd they nected such quick aid ; 
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But, ’tis not so; this monster of the woods, 
In one of his more gentle moods, has spar’d them, 
And will not harm them, now. 


ERNEST. 
You fear him, man ? 


BERNARD. 
Not on fair terms, but, ’tis a serious thing 
To walk into his den, and there to beard him, 
With a whole host of wild fanatics round him, 
Their tusks as sharp as his. 


ERNEST. 
You overrate him! 


BERNARD. 
No, on my life; but if you’d hear me gravely, 
This is my meaning—singly, hand to hand, 
In open field, I’d meet, ay, seek, this bloodhound ; 
But to bestorm his stronghold, at the best 
Would but endanger those we seek, besides 
Rend’ring the chances very imminent 
Of robbing your good mother of a son, 
And Agnes of two most deserving lovers! 
Ay, and before she chose which she would wed. 
Ha!do you smile? By Jove, I fear you not: 
And, yet, I know not; I may be deceiv'd ; 
Women are riddles I’m unskill’d to read. 
But, Ernest, let her choose whiche’er she will, 
We may be rivals, but can ne’er be foes. 
If she be yours, ’twere loss enough for me 
To lose my mistress ; I must hoard my friend / 


ERNEST. 
E’en so say I—and, now, to their release, 
Which, if we dare not yet attempt by force, 
We'll try by stratagem—Along, along ! 
We'll gain a private entrance, or I err, 


And learn their safety ; Heaven will guide the rest. 
[ Haxeunt. 


Scene II.—WaALDER’s. House. 
Enter CountTEss and AGNES. 


COUNTESS. 
Would we were safely hence! I’m ill at ease. 
All sound of life seems hush’d within these walls ; 
The servitors, with grave and noiseless steps, 
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Steal to their tasks, as if some boding fear 


Hung over them; and he, the silent lord 


Of the drear mansion, upon whose dull brow 
No trace of mortal sympathy appears, 

Like some lone ghost uneasy from the tomb, 
Stalks the deserted chambers—making even 
Their desolation look more desolate. 


AGNES. 
Yet will he stand and gaze on me at times, 
Bidding me speak, yet, noting not the purport 
Of my discourse, but listening, like one rapt 
In some strange melody.—An hour ago 
I sought to soothe him to a gentle mood ; 
He answer’d not; nor seem’d to heed my words ; 
Yet, as he gaz’d, big tears roll’d slowly down 
O’er his pale cheeks unconsciously ; but, when 
I spoke of friends within th’ Imperial Camp, 
There glar’d across his face a light so fierce 
That, like a lightning-flash through some dark chasm, 
The hidden terrors of the place, at once, 
Leap’d into life, to thrill and terrify me. 
Then, with a curse so dreadful, that to hear it 
My curldling blood fled backward to my heart 
As there to seek for shelter, and clench’d hands 
That almost struck me, he rush’d wildly by, 
And has been absent since. 


COUNTESS. . 
Then, our worst fears 
Are but too true, and we are with a foe. 


Enter Conranin, hastily. 


CONRADIN. 
You are so, lady! : 
COUNTESS. 
Ha! what man is this 
That breaks so rudely on us? 


AGNES. 
Tis a friend— 
The same who sought to serve us in the forest. 


CONRADIN. 
Does, then, the fairest creature earth can boast 
[2ign to remember me? Oh, gentle lady, 
I come to serve you still; for,you are, here, 
lter from the passing storm 


As kids that she 
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in the wolf’s den! I heard you own yourselves 

Friends of the Austrian; and that name alone, 

Breath’d in these walls, would call their stones down on you. 
"Tis the Avenger’s house ! 


COUNTESS. 


What then ? 


CONRADIN. 
Beware 
That you remain unknown, and [ will strive 
To find occasion to release you hence. 


COUNTESS. 
Oh, stranger, how can we reward your care? 


CONRADIN. 
"Tis my reward to serve this bright perfection— 
To gaze even thus a moment on her looks ; 
Or, if I merit guerdon more than this, 
Let me but once, upon my bended knee, 
Press to my lips this hand, with such devotion, 
As pure and holy as you breathe in worship 
At your saint’s shrine. [ Kissing her hand. 


AGNES. 
Oh, noble, generous stranger ! 
You have our gratitude, our prayers, our blessings. 


CONRADIN, 
I will deserve them. Trust yourselves to me, 
And all the recompense that I will ask, 
Is one kind prayer in your pure orisons ! 
Now I must go, for Walder will be here, 
And, if I’m once suspected, you are lost! [ Exit. 


COUNTESS. 
Agnes, a horrid thought has cross’d my brain. 
Ernest—should he, alarm’d at our delay, 
Seek for us—should he track us here, they ‘ll kill him. 
My child, my noble Ernest, will be murder’d ! 


AGNES. 
Hark! ’twas a footstep! Oh, my conscious sense 
Could never be deceiv’'d—'tis he! ’tis he! 
"Tis Ernest! 
Enter ERNEsT. 


COUNTESS. 
Oh, my child! 
ERNEST, 


My mother dear! 
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COUNTESS. 
Yet, stay you not an instant! Leave us, Ernest! 


ERNEST. 
Mother, is this my welcome ? 


AGNES. 
Leave us—leave us ! 


ERNEST. 
And Agnes, too? 

AGNES. | 

Because you ’re here in danger. 

Ernest, dear Ernest, fly ! 

ERNEST. 

With you! With you! 
I come to bear you hence ; I know the peril. 
COUNTESS. 

For us there is no peril; we are safe ! 


AGNES. 
But thou art lost, if seen; for my sake, Ernest, 
Fly, if thou lov’st me! 

ERNEST. 

_ If I love thee, Agnes ! 

Yet wherefore for thy sake? Oh, Agnes, tell me, 
Is this the watchfulness of friendship only, 
Such love as sister might for brother feel ? 
Or is my love return’d? 


COUNTESS. 
Nay, ask not now. 


3 ERNEST. 
Agnes, I stand within my enemy’s walls. 

E’en if I turn to fly, as thou wouldst have me, 
The path that gave me entrance may be barr’d 
To my return. I speak not, love, to fright thee, 
But death may seek me in a thousand forms, 
Ere we can meet again; shall I, then, die 

And never know my bliss, if thou dost love me ? 
AGNES. 

This is ungenerous. : 


ERNEST. 
Then, fare thee well ! 
AGNES. 
Stay, Ernest! Cruel! Do these trembling limbs, 
These tears, this agony—do these speak nothing ? 
Would this be if I lov’d you not? 
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ERNEST. 
Oh, Heaven! 
That such a bliss should grow from such a moment ! 
AGNES. 


Now, stay no longer. 
ERNEST. 
Surely thou wilt give 
One instant to contemplate so much joy ! 


AGNES. 
Is life not worthy thy preserving, now ? 


ERNEST, 
So precious, that I fear lest I become 
A coward in the dread to lose it. 
COUNTESS. 
Hark! 
There is a footstep on the stair. "Tis he! 
You are too late. 
ERNEST. 
Then, I will brave him here. 
AGNES, 


No, no !—this way ; this chamber will conceal you. 


ERNEST. 
What, Aide me from a man? 
COUNTESS. 
Quick, quick, he is here! 
AGNES. 
Ernest, ’tis J implore thee—ZJ, thy love! 
There! stir not till he goes. [ Forcing him off. 


Thank Heaven, he ’s sav’d! 
[ Throws herself nto CounTEss’s arms, and bursts into tears. 


Enter WALDER, slowly. 


WALDER. 
Lady, I fear I was unmannerly 
When last we parted; but I am not us’d 
Of late to gentle beings like to thee, 
And know not to restrain myself. Forgive me! 


AGNES. 
Sir, you have earn’d so much of gratitude, 
To ask forgiveness of us only mocks us. 
But now we would not trespass any further 
Upon your hospitality, but beg 
Your licence to pursue again our journey ; 
Tend’ring, for your kind favour and protection, 
All you require—our blessings and our prayers.. 





ee 
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WALDER. 
How! would you leave me ?—Are you, then, not happy ? 
Are you ill-serv’d? Can wealth procure you aught 
That your heart covets? Speak, for I have wealth. 
No, no, you must not go. 


COUNTESS. 
But we have friends. 


WALDER. 
Hush! do not tell it, then ! 
For no man, now, has friends, and they will rob you. 
[Zo Agnes} You must not leave me, child, for you have wak’d me 
From a long sleep of stupor back to feeling. 
I will not be so desolate again! 
I once—’tis strange these thoughts come o’er me now— 
But I had once—long since—a happy home, 
Full of warm hearts, bright eyes, and smiling looks, 
That met my looks, where’er I roam’d alone 
O’er the black mountain, or the pathless wood, 
With their remember’d sweetness,—then, again, 
In read brightness, gladden’d my return. 
[Musing] ’Tis very long, since then! 


aGNnEs. [to Countess] 


I will not fear him; 
He cannot be the dreadful man they say. 


WALDER. 
It is so long ago, I had almost 
Forgot such gentle memories; but, now, 
Thy presence seems to lift the heavy cloud, 
And let a ray of light upon my soul. 
I know not why, but, looking upon thee, 
Those days return; and, in my wanderings, 
Thy innocent sweet smile is beaming o’er me; 
And when I come, to find thee truly here, 
And that I did not dream; my cheated heart 
Almost believes it has a home again, 
And weeps for joy ! 
AGNES. 

Thou’lt make me weep with thee. 

But what destroy’d that home of happiness ? 


WALDER. [with fury] 
Fiends!. Earth-born demons! Brigands! Leaguers! Austrians! 
They came—[covering his face] No, no, I will not tell it now. 
I need my senses yet for perfect vengeance, 












THE AVENGER. 


And I must live ’till its accomplishment! 
But when the cup of my revenge is fill’d; 

When [ have drench’d the wide land with their blood ; 
And those red stains, that look each morn to heaven, 
And cry till night for retribution on them, 

Shall be effac’d with newer, redder such ; 

When the last wretch of their accursed race 

Lies at my feet, while, searching through his breast, 
My sword imbibes its latest Austrian blood ; 

Then will I tell the deeds of that black night, 

And so, with that recital, die at once! 


AGNES. 


Oh, horrible indeed! 
Enter ECKENFORD. 


WALDER. 
Well, what wouldst thou ? 
There ’s mischief in thine eye; speak boldly, man. 
What is there to be done? I’m ripe for action. 
AGNES. 
"Tis he! ’tis he! That terror of the forest ! [ aside. 
COUNTESS. 
My wretched child, he knows us; we are lost! 


[EckenrorpD slowly advances towards them and regards 
them with an expression of sneering malice. 


ECKENFORD. 


Save you, fair Ladies !—you are hous’d at length. 
Friend Walder, so, you keep fair company ? 


counTEss. [taking him aside] 
Stranger, if you ’re a man—man’s form you wear— 
Betray us not! 


WALDER. 
What means this, Eckenford ? 


ECKENFORD. 
Walder, I ask, know you your company ? 
AGNES. 
Stranger! for Heaven’s love!— 
ECKENFORD. 


I repeat my question ; 
Speak, Walder, do you know your company ¢ 
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AGNES [aside to Eckenford. | 
One day’s—one hour's kind secrecy ! 


ECKENFORD [ pushing her off.] 
Away! 
WALDER [seizing him, and dragging him forward.]| 
Villain ! 
ECKENFORD. 
I'll give you reason for my acts. 
WALDER. 
Let it be good, or, by the skies above us, 
I ’ll fling your corpse, a tribute, at her feet ! 


ECKENFORD. 
Excellent! for an 








COUNTESS. 
Hold! oh man, in mercy.! 


WALDER. [starting back] 
Ha! now I understand; yet no, no, no, 
It shall not be! No, Eckenford, I charge thee, 


Say not one word to wean me from that child. 


ECKENFORD. 

Hear me! 
WALDER. 
No, no, I will not; for already 

My heart has caught your meaning; speak it not, 
And I will still believe myself deceiv’d. [Grasping his arm. 
Nay, nay, you shall not speak, good Eckenford. 
See what a wretched lonely blot I am 


Upon creation ! see that I have found 
One flower to cheer my desert. Pluck it not, 


Eckenford, I conjure thee ; do not blast 

This little blossom of returning peace,— 

In pity, friend,—in pity do not! 
ECKENFORD. 


Peace ? 
And with an Austrian ? ) 


_ WALDER. 

Thou hast said the word! 
Yet, no; unsay it; for I will not thmk 
This heart could ever soften towards an Austrian! 
Say ’tis not so, and I will still believe thee. 









THE AVENGER. 


ECKENFORD. 
‘Tis so! not only so, but they have made 


This house—yours—Walder’s house—a place of meeting 
For Austrian soldiers. Is it not so, Ladies ? 

Ernest of Lauenstein, this woman’s son, 

Is now within these walls. 





WALDER. 
Thou liest! he dare not. 
AGNES. 
Oh, spare him! 
COUNTESS. 
Spare my child! 
WALDER. [ furiously | 


Within there! close the gates! To arms, to arms! 
[Rushes out. 


* 


Enter BERNARD. 


BERNARD. 
Ho, Ernest, quick, the rogues are on us! [seeing Eckenford] Ha! 
My worthy friend of Sweden! so, you act 
The double traitor, do you ? 
[Enter ERNEsT. | 
Quick, quick, Ernest ! 

I'll play with this old blood-hound. [attacking him] Tarry not— 

[to Ernest. 
You ’ll scarcely gain a passage. Come, good Swede, 
I ’ll rob the halter of thee. 


[Zxeunt BERNARD and EcKENFoRD, jighting. 
Enter WALDER and SERVANTS. 


WALDER. 
Now, villain! 


[WaLpeER meets Ernest face to face, starts back, stares 
at him, trembling and gasping; and then, with a scream 
of revengeful triumph, exclaiming— 


Ha, ha! that form! ’tis he! my home’s destroyer! 


[Clutches forward at him, and falls senseless on the floor. 
The Servants close round their Master. Ernest forces 
his way through them, and exit. Countess and AGNEs 
remain prisoners. 


END OF SECOND ACT. 
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BLANCHE NEVILLE. 


A TALE OF REAL LIFE, 
BY M. CHIPPENDALE. 


( Continued.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


* What is he, whose grief 
Bears such an emphasis? whose phrase of sorrow 
Conjures the wandering stars, and makes them stand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers? This is I,” 


HAMLET. . 


THE next day, she thus continued, but in a voice so low that 
it required our utmost attention to understand her: “I shall. 
not attempt to describe our meeting; suffice it to say, we were 
together once more, and we were re-united, and I was his 
acknowledged wife. We were both much altered. Hope de- 
ferred, and the fatigues of a long voyage, had weakened a frame 
always delicate: and an unprejudiced eye would have viewed 
with anxiety my hectic cheek and shadowy figure. But we 
thought not of this; all was joy—everything seemed to prosper 
and to smile upon us. Even his wealth had so increased, that, 
but for my last letter, informing him of my determination to join 
him in India, he would at that time have been on his way to 
England, to ask me of my father. I contemplated him with 
surprise and pleasure. The heat of the climate had bronzed his 
once fair face, but this effect rather increased the lustre of his 
most expressive dark eye. Time, and sedentary habits, had 
rounded his form, and though he looked considerably older, his 
general appearance was much improved, and I fondly imagined 
nothing could make him more manly or more handsome. 

*‘ For six years, our domestic happiness was without alloy. 
During that period, his savings had been considerable, and 
we looked forward, in a few years, to return to England 
with an ample independence. : . 

*‘ Fearful of alarming Alfred, I had concealed from him my 
declining health, until my increasing debility rendered it im- 

erative on ,us to call in medical aid. My native air was un- 
Lestiatinaly recommended, as affording the only chance for 
my recovery; and, in,a few days, we were on this homeward- 
e across the watery main. My husband would no more 

part en me; he resigned all his schemes of additional wealth, 


iand, placing his affairs in the hands of a friend, who was to 
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make the best arrangements, respecting their settlement and 
winding up, which were available, my husband determined to 
quit, for ever, a place which had been so ungenial, so fatal, 
to me. In vain I tried to dissuade him; he bitterly blamed 
himself for not seeing, before, that which I had so carefully 
concealed from him. Ere we sailed, I was well aware that 
my illness would prove fatal, and told him that, though he 
might remain with me to the last, he would be a widower 
long before the vessel reached England. Still, he would give 
no credit to my vaticination, but, on the contrary, strongly 
persuaded himself that the voyage would re-establish my failing 
health; and, even now, he fondly flatters himself, in spite of 
my repeated admonitions, that I shall rally and do well and 
this will render the blow more than ever severe. Oh! pro- 
mise me you will console him when I am gone. I have been 
everything to him, and what has he not been tome?” These 
were her last words; she fell back, and, before her husband 
could be summoned to her side, she had breathed her last. 

Never can I forget his look of despair when he rushed into 
the cabin. “I, I, have murdered her; but for me she might 
have been well and happy. Fatalmarriage! Inhuman parent! 
But, I will never survive her loss. She was all I lived for ; and 
she is gone.” 

For hours he would not be prevailed on to leave the cabin ; 
and, when it was found expedient to commit the body to a 
watery grave, despair had well nigh deprived him of reason. 

Nothing could exceed the solemnity of this awful scene; 
even the hushed tread of the sailors told their manly grief; and 
contrasted strongly with the noise and indecent behaviour which 
we too often witness in those who attend upon such occasions in 
large cities. 

Preparation was now made for the burial; no one was 
absent during the ceremony. In our little community, she 
had been known to all, and was deeply regretted by all. No 
artificial grief was here; we were mourners indeed; and the 
saddened expression of every countenance told a tale of real, 
unaffected, sorrow. When the service commenced, the chief 
mourner remained with his eyes fixed on the sailcloth which 
enclosed the corpse of that being who had ever been so dear to 
him, and, from respect to his feelings, we all forbore to ap- 
proach the spot. When they prepared to commit the body to 
the deep, he uttered a piercing cry, and, but for the interven- 
tion of the crew, he would have plunged with the dead 
into the yawning abyss. He was removed to the cabin, and the 
ceremony proceeded without further interruption. 

When all was over, not a word was heard; we all stole 
quietly away, to seek relief in solitude. On the morrow, our 
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first inquiry was 4s to the condition of the disconsolate widower. 
He continued in a frightful state, for some days; but a ship is 
not the place for seclusion, and he would unavoidably come occa- 
sionally in contact with a fellow passenger, and this probably 
saved him from that settled melancholy with which, after the 
paroxysms of his first grief had abated, he was threatened. We 
vied with each other in our endeavours to draw him from him- 
self, and had, in some measure, succeeded, when we came within 
sight of Albion’s white cliffs. Our thoughts were, now, re- 
called to ourselves; we all crowded the deck, anxious to gain 
a first view of the shore. With what mingled emotions we 
beheld it! For myself, the most powerful feeling was one of 
thankfulness that I was not compelled to seek a home with my 
oom family. Still, after such an absence, I felt it right to visit 
them. 

During my residence abroad I had accumulated a sum far 
more than sufficient to repay my mother the remainder of what, 
according to the original agreement, was due to her. This, I 
imagined, would secure me a civil reception; and, under the 
existing circumstances of my change of faith, I could not ex- 
pect more. Mrs. Benson had kindly offered me a month’s holi- 
day, and, by the end of that time, I was to join her at an estate 
she had purchased in Devonshire. 

Arrived in London, I proceeded to Mount Street, and was 
received with great coldness by the whole of my family. I 
soon discovered that Mart had been there before me. My 
change of religion seemed to have separated me from them for 
ever; their very looks indicated their contempt; even my 
favourite sister scarcely noticed me. I therefore soon made 
some excuse for taking my leave, and proceeded to the abode of 
an elderly lady, who resided a few miles from town, and who, 
in all my early troubles, had steadfastly proved herself my friend. 
She received me with the same cordiality as of old, and I antici- 
pated passing a few days tranquilly in her company. 

_As I proceeded to her house, I noticed a handsome mansion 
within a short distance of it, and, one morning, [ inquired of 
her, who was its owner. She replied. ‘‘ Why, my dear, do you 
not know? I fancied the proximity of that mansion to my 
dwelling was the reason of your coming to see an old woman 
like me; but I am glad to find that you can think of me for 
myself alone, . Why, it’s John Ainslie’s ; you must remember 
him,” she added, with a significant smile ; “‘ he was always a nice 
lad, and though he’s now rich, and lives in great style, he ’s 
just as kind to. me.as ever. If you would hear his praises, just 
step into any of the neighbouring cottages, and their occupiers 
will tell, you plenty of good of him. You used to be mighty 
friends once, and I thought—but I won’t say what I thought— 
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it can’t be, now! They are not here at present, or we would 
have called on them. This last remark was a great relief to me: 
however, I determined to leave her as soon as possible, and re- 
turn to Mrs. Benson. With shame, I still felt John was dear 
to me, and, unwilling to cherish such feelings, I retreated to 
common-place subjects, and my acquired home. 

I was received by Mrs. Benson with the same kindness as 
ever, and our first impulse was to relate to each other all that 
had happened during our separation. She then took me over 
the house and grounds. Even in that romantic county, it would 
be difficult to find a more beautiful spot. The house was in 
the Elizabethan style, and was situated on the slope of a hill, 
not so high as to expose it to the winds, nor so low as to deprive 
one of a distant view of the sea and the surrounding country. 
The park was skirted, on three sides, with thick wood, which, 
from the contrast, greatly improved the beauty of a splendid 
parterre. Nothing was wanting there; Nature and Art seemed 
to vie with each other, to render this lovely place perfect ; and 
the good taste of its owner had suggested some alterations, 
which had greatly improved the general effect. In the fitting 
up of the mansion, Mrs. Benson had not trusted to an uphol- 
sterer alone; but had studied to render its interior equal to, or 
rather in keeping with, its exterior. For this purpose, she had 
not selected the most gaudy and expensive furniture, but such 
as would assimilate with every part when viewed as a whole. 
She was not obliged to study a restrictive economy; neither 
did she wish her friends to judge of the length of her purse 
by the gilding which adorned the rooms, or the services on 
whith the meals were placed; she was above those little 
arts,, and mingled true simplicity with greatness of mind. 

_ We were to pass our days in this tranquil retreat. After 
all the bustle of my late life, this idea was a great relief 
and consolation to me; and I began to look forward with 
complacency to the future. There were several respectable 
families within the circle of a few miles; and, as Mrs. Ben- 
son had no idea of becoming a recluse, [ accompanied her 
in returning their calls. In a place where society was so 
limited, she did not wish, from mere caprice, to exclude any 
who were respectable from her circle of acquaintance. She felt 
that a trifling difference in fortune or in faith ought not to pre- 
vent her from exercising towards others the common courtesies 
of life; at least, she required forbearance for her opinions at 
the hands of others, and could they not demand the same from 
her? Moreover, she knew how to find out the good, and to re- 
ject the unworthy ;—and, above all, she was in thought and deed 
a Christian. Amongst those with whom we were most pleased, 

I must rank our rector and his amiable family. 
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Mr. Trueworth was a younger descendant of a good family. 
During the early part of his life, he had suffered innumerable 
privations ; still, he never forgot what was required from him as 
a minister of God; and, in his present affluence, he was, indeed, 
the father of his flock. For many years, he had performed con- 
scientiously, in this quiet village, the labours of a poor curate. 
Had he chosen to neglect his duties, he might have shared all the 
luxuries of his father’s sumptuous board. Many years after he 
had settled here, three livings were offered for his selection: he 
wisely made choice of the poorest, and his old friends greeted 
with joy their former curate as their new rector. He had be- 
come wealthy by the death of relations, and he resolved to spend 
his income where it would be of so much service. His wife was 
equally estimable, and two sons and one daughter composed the 
whole of this family. The boys, after passing many years under 
the paternal roof, instructed by their father alone, a been sent 
tocollege. Even there, the father’s anxious care followed them ; 
he well knew the dangerous land on which they were cast; and, 
though he had less cause than most parents for fear, he did all 
he could to preserve them from the temptations and contamina- 
tions to which they were exposed. His affection never allowed 
him to spare reproof when such was necessary ; still, they gladly 
consulted him in every emergency, and thus they were generally 
at peace with themselves, as well as those who were set in au- 
thority over them. Their expenses never exceeded their allow- 
ance; no after-disgrace and inconvenience, arising from lavish 
profusion, was entailed upon them ; all was wisely arranged, and 
7 fully compensated him for all his care, by the reverence 
and affection with which they treated him. The most trifling 
incident makes a stir in a country village, and we learned that 
the manor house, which had been unoccupied since we came 
into Devonshire, was purchased, and the family were expected 
down in a few days. Soon after, we were surprised by a visit 
from Mr. and Mrs. Simple. They arrived in a splendid chariot 
and four, accompanied by two outriders ; and though there were 
post-boys on the horses, there were, in addition, three servants 
on the box, and the like number jammed into an extra small 
dicky behind, and all arrayed in gaudy liveries, covered with a 
profusion, of gold lace. . Simple was, if possible, finer 
than her equipage. Her dress was of scarlet satin embroidered 
in gold. This was only surpassed by the brightness of her 


cheeks.and nose; the other parts of her face were covered with 
a thick layer of white paint, which corresponded very indiffer- 
ently with the above described brilliant hues. Her hat was 
green, the inside of the brim was nearly covered with red and 
yellow roses, and an immense plume of white feathers played 
danglingly over the front... The stripes of her shawl surpassed 
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in variety the tints of the rainbow. Indeed, nothing but the 
wearer herself could be her own strange and gaudy parallel. 
In her exterior ensemble she presented the most ridicu- 
lous admixture and confusion of colours. ‘Trinkets, moreover, 
were not forgotten. She wore around her neck four chains, the 
smallest of which might well have suited an alderman. To 
these were suspended lockets and crosses, while sundry brooches 
adorned the front of her dress and her throat, the latter of which 
much rather resembled that of a bull, than that of a swan. 
Fortunately, her ear-rings rested on her bulky shoulders, or they 
would soon have renounced their feeble holdings; her bracelets, 
armlets, &e., reached from her wrists considerably above the 
elbow. Scarcely a finger displayed less than three or four 
rings, and the gems on some of these were so large that her 
white kid gloves could only be drawn partially and protube- 
rantly over them. 

The footmen first dismounted, to inquire if we were at home, 
and were answered in the affirmative. The little man now joy- 
fully proceeded to get out, glad to escape from the rustle and 
bustle of satin and feathers; but his tight boots, and tighter 
coat, did not allow him to alight very expeditiously. Like his 
lady, he was covered with trinkets of every description. His 
waistcoat was of bright blue satin, adorned with two immense 
bunches of flowers, worked in different colours; the pockets 
were ornamented in the same style, and the buttons were of gold, 
with a bright gem in the centre of each. When once he was 
fairly landed, his lady attempted to descend. She had been told 
by a malicious acquaintance that large carriage-doors were very 
vulgar, and, without considering her own dimensions, she deter- 
mined to be uncommonly genteel, by having her’s particularly 
small. The top of the carriage had been left open, in order 
that she might not disarrange any part of her towering head- 
dress; but they had been overtaken by a heavy shower, which 
soon obliged them to close down its ‘‘ hatches,” and, as the rain 
continued to fall in torrents, she could not, even for the purpose 
of aiding her to alight, have it opened again. 

It was the first day of “‘ sporting” their new carriage, and she 
had not learned. to accommodate her unwieldy person to its 
most fashionably narrow entrance. She endeavoured to get out 
alone: this was quite impossible. The footmen were then called, 
and they, in vain, presented theit broad arms for my lady to 
place her hands upon, and so. extricate herself ; they then, with 
barely suppressed tittering, proceeded to give her two or three 
gentle pulls—still, still, in vain. “ule Se ; 

Mr. S. stood quietly looking on, until his wife cried out with 
considerable warmth, and in no dulcet tone, “ Mr. S.! Mr. 8.! 
will you suffer my limbs to be dislocated by these fools, and do 
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nothing but stand quietly looking on? They know nothing of 
their business; I'll discharge them, every one of them, to- 
morrow; such stupid clumsy knaves! Now, dear Mr. S., do 
give me your assistance.” He did as desired, the men standing 
back to give him space, but unfortunately he lost his footing 
and his hold, and was thrown over on his back. Mrs. S. was 
now more enraged than ever. ‘The little man got up, and tried 
to clean himself from the mud with which he was so plentifully 
besmeared. For this purpose, utterly regardless of his un- 
emancipated, his fast-set, cara sposa in the carriage, he retired 
beneath the shelter of a huge adjacent tree. This so exasperated 
the fat and fair creature, that, forgetting the last remains of 
decent manners, she ordered the men from the coach-box, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Get in, you lazy brutes, get in on the other side, I 
command you, and assist your mistress out.” 

While thundering forth this novel injunction, she stamped so 
violently, that the carriage literally trembled under her feet. 
The men, after exchanging looks, obeyed her commands. ‘“ Push, 
if you must, you blockheads. Push gently, as I ease round 
sideways, if it must be so,” cried she. The men who had got 
in did as they were bidden, and those in front seemed to be very 
carefully co-operating in this effort of extraction, when, suddenly, 
from some unobserved cause, Mrs. S. lost the balance they were 
unable to restore, and, in her ponderous fall, brought them all 
with her, scrambling to the ground. In the overthrow, her 
dress sustained serious injury, and some of her jewellery was 
scattered about the spot. Two of her feathers were hanging 
fragmentally from the side-roof of the carriage, and part of the 
shawl, which had enveloped the prostrated fair one, was caught 
in the doorway, and, taken by the wind, played over the window 
like a waving banner. 

The people from the house, seeing the accident, ran out to 
afford assistance; Mr. S. continuing under the tree, polishing off 
the dirt from his clothes, as if nothing else extraordinary had 
happened. Mrs. 8. had bruised herself in several places, and 
the inmates supported her into the house, where every requisite 
was provided her, and restoratives being furnished, she soon 
recovered from her shake and her fright. The remains of her 
dress were in a sad condition, but, as they could not find one of 
sufficient dimensions for her to get into, she was forced to 
appens in the damaged finery, which by no means suited the 
plain cap she was now furnished withal. 

In'piteous strains she lamented having followed Miss Irony’s 
advice. ‘I am sure she did it all tomake game of me. When 
I asked her about the fashions and the fine folks, it would have 
better become her to have told me the truth. My poor sides 
and shoulders will never get over the squeezing and the bruises. 
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You would not have done so, Miss Neville, I am sure; you are 
a real lady; but it was brutally unkind of Miss Irony; and as 
for those stupid rascals, they shall all pack about their business 
to-morrow morning. At any rate, I won’t pay people to let me 
fall in the mud and then laugh at me.” Here she commenced 
crying, from pure vexation. 

Mrs. Benson endeavoured to persuade Mrs. Simple to remain 
a few hours with her. At first, the fair victim would have hid 
herself from observation, and quitted the house as soon as might 
be; but our entreaties prevailed, and she agreed to send the 
servants back, and return in the evening, in Mrs. B.’s carriage 
—though, before she accepted the last proposal, she anxiously 
inquired the size of the door. 

Soon after, the poor man made his appearance. His clothing 
had likewise required some adjustment; and, as there was no 
gentleman to whom he could apply on this pressng occasion, he 
was glad to content himself with the butler’s wardrobe. This 
official was a man upwards of six feet high, and stout in pro- 
portion. Mr. S. was, therefore, accommodated with a pair of 
inexpressibles, mis-named small-clothes, which hung down in 
graceful festoons below the knees, and were covered with sundry 
plaits and folds. The coat, intended for a body-coat, was to 
him, in every sense of the word, a great-coat. As the sleeves 
more than covered his diminutive hands, they were turned back, 
and formed a pleasing addition to the whole indescribable cos- 
tume. Norcan I omit the collar: the butler was a man of 
the \old school, and would have the collars made sufficiently 
high to keep out the wind; so that poor Simple’s head was 
entirely walled round, if | may so express myself, by it. 

He was, however, equally grateful with his wife, for our atten- 
tion, and was even profuse in his thanks. “ You are what I 
call genuine ladies ; you don’t make fun of our disaster, though 
we well deserve that you should do so. I fear we can never be 
like you, and we won’t be like t’other folks, I am determined. 
Yes, Molly, you may stare, and look angry! we have given 
our real friends trouble enough, and won't annoy them now by 
any domestic broils; but, for the future, mind, | will be master! 
No more of these dressed-out, powdered things of servants, but 
decent men and women, if we can get them, who will do us 
eredit, and mind their business. Now, don’t attempt to go 
into hysterics, or we ’Il leave immediately, and walk home as 
we are, in broad daylight, with every one gaping at us. Do 
you suppose our friends are to be disturbed by us? No: and 
as I intend doing as I like st the future, your best way is to 

ield at once; there is an end on't.” 
: The late misfortune had too much vexed and humbled Mrs. 
Simple for her to venture on a reply; she also — the 
LL2 
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threatened walk home; and, altogether, her husband had taken 
her so much by surprise with his unwonted display of spirit, 
that she could not anyhow make him out. 

During the day, Mr. S. talked to us with great good sense 
about his affairs, and we were much pleased to find he really 
intended a reformation in his domestic arrangements ; and we 
hoped, for the sake of them both, he would persevere in his 
wise resolves. He did not wish to leave the house they had 
just taken, and expose themselves to the ridicule of their neigh- 
bours ; neither was it necessary to lessen their expenses; but he 
was desirous of finding a more judicious way of disposing of his 
money, as he determined no longer to ape that quality which 
he found it impossible to attain. His wife said nothing; she 
thought it better to let the fit pass off. We saw the propriety 
of all he said; and, when much urged, Mrs. Benson bestowed 
one or two admonitory hints upon him, of which he afterwards 
took advantage. She even promised to call, with the rector and 
his wife, in a few days, observing to Mrs. S., that the lady’s 
father was a baron. This last remark somewhat restored Mrs. 
S.’s good humour, and we parted with much cordiality. 

At the rector’s we frequently met our aristocratic neighbours. 
They were profuse in their invitations to Mrs. B. to mix with 
them on a friendly footing; but, finding that I should not be 
received in the same way, and little desirous of associating with 
those whose pride would make them consider their reception of 
her as a condescension, she confined her intercourse with them 
to an occasional call; and, though many manceuvring mothers 
tried all they could to secure such a prize for their needy sons, 
she already knew the world, and was not to be thus caught. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Thus have I politickly begun my reign, - 
And ’tis my hope to end successfully.” 
“ He that knows better how to tame a shrew, 
Now let him speak; ‘tis charity to show.” 
TAMING OF THE SaReEw. 


AccoRDING to our promise, we spent'a long day with the 
Simples, in the course of the next week. As the rector and 
his lady could not accompany us, they had paid them a previous 
visit. Mrs. S. was highly gratified with the attention she had 
received, and more so with an invitation given them to dine at 
the rectory. | Ps 

Nothing could exceed the hospitality of our reception. As 
might have been expected, everything was on a profuse scale. 
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We were taken over the grounds. Here nature had done her 
best; but art and the Simples had endeavoured to destroy her 
work. Many of the trees were cut in grotesque figures, and 
the place was so overrun with pavilions, cascades, jets d’eau, 
retreats, vases, and statues, that we had not much difficulty in 
engaging them to sacrifice a considerable portion of these en- 
cumbrances, in order to satisfy the requirements of good taste. 
During this visit, the master of the house appeared quite a 
different man. He had passed some of his leisure time in read- 
ing, and we now found he had profited by what he had read. 
Though he assumed his own place in the house, his attentions 
to his wife were not diminished, and she seemed, for awhile at 
least, to receive them with pleasure. 

Time stole almost unheeded away, in this mutual exchange of 
good offices. We were pleased with ourselves, and with each 
other. We had been the means of preserving an estimable man 
from that contempt he was on the point of sinking under, and 
this thought gave a glow of pleasure to all our mectings. 

As for Mrs. Simple, nothing was to be made of her; the 
ruling passion was too strong ; and. unfortunately, she had met 
one day, at the ‘Trueworths’, a toadeater of the name of Grant, 
who had tired out her last friends, and was now looking for a 
new home. Mrs. Simple was the very woman for her purpose. 
Before the day was over, Mrs. G. had consented to leave her 
old friend, Lady G., who would “ never survive the parting,” 
and to take up her abode with Mrs. S. She soon discovered 
Mrs. S.’s foible, and did nothing but talk of lords and dukes, 
and never, at any convenient opportunity, forgot to make men- 
tion of her aunt, Lady J. 

In the first instance, Mrs. Simple had given way to her 
husband from astonishment, and the fear of ridicule; but, thus 
reinforced by her dear Mrs. Grant, she determined to resume 
her empire. 

Mr. S., on the contrary, had suffered too much from her 
previously, to allow her again to rule. He saw, that for his 
new line of conduct, he was respected; this made him happy in 
himself, and he was desirous of making her, and all around him, 
partake of this happiness. She constantly rebelled, and, though 
he truly loved her, notwithstanding all she had made him suffer, 
he would not again consent to sacrifice his own peace, and their 
mutual respectability, to her folly. Mrs. S., however, became 
every day more determined to carry her point; and what with 
her and Mrs. Grant, whom she would persist in retaining, her 
husband was again rendered completely miserable. He had 
often thought of leaving the house, or, for quietness’ sake, 
yielding the contest ; when it occurred to him, that Mr. ‘True- 
worth might advise and assist him in this emergency. He 
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sought him, consequently, forthwith, and they passed some 
time together; he returning home fully resolved, as a pre- 
paratory step, that Mrs. G. should leave his house. When Mrs. S. 
heard this, nothing could exceed her rage; but tears, faint- 
ings, and even hysterics, were of no use; the poor man was 
prepared for these, and kept firm to his purpose. Then she 
would abuse the place and the people, and declare she would 
leave them altogether, and go to town with her dear Mrs. G., 
from whom she would never consent to part. Mr. S. replied 
by desiring her to remain without Mrs. G., or to separate en- 
tirely from him. This last observation somewhat startled her ; 
but she would persevere ; if she gave up now, every chance was 
gone for ever.—“ The more I give way, the more | may; why, 
my persecuted friend, you will scarcely believe that Mr. S. was 
once the quietest and most gentle man alive; I did just as I 
liked ; and now, not to be allowed a friend—oh! it’s barbarous ! 
but I won’t submit; he shall see who is master. I have quite 
ome him of late, or it would not have come to this; but you 
shan’t leave, my dear creature, so, never mind.” 

The lady thus entreated, not being provided with a friend 
who would receive her, consented to remain ; and it was agreed 
they should torment the poor man until he consented to put 
things on the old footing. 

Fully determined, Mrs. S. took her place at the dinner table, 
but did not deign to notice her husband, though she talked at 
him most unmercifully, toherally. He ee ed himself with 
not having taken the precaution to provide himself with a listener. 
Still, he remained collected, seeming not to observe what she 
said. Dinner over, she retired to her dressing room, and would 
not leave it for three days: her husband took no notice of her 
absence; and, as she began to get tired of solitude, she again 
made her appearance. She was now dressed, if possible, more 
ridiculously than on the day which had cost her so dearly: she 
insulted Mr. S. before the servants, and engaged for her own 
service two of the discarded footmen who had caused them so 
much annoyance. This was more even than his patience could 
endure, Still, he would not act rashly, but something he was 
now called upon to do, unless he would be miserable for ever. 
Casting a look of pity on her, he quitted the room, ordered his 
carriage, and left the house. When she saw the carriage drive 
off, she began, for the first time, to think she might have gone 
too far-—that dear Mrs. Grant was not so very indispensable— 
in short, that she would sooner, after all, lose her friend, than 
part with her husband. Still, pride would not allow her to take 
any measures for his recall. ‘If I don’t take any notice, he ’ll 
soon come back ; yet, I hardly know; he is so altered of late: 
however, he had better stay away, if I am not to doas [ like.” 
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She watched, with great anxiety, two long days, but he did 
not appear. She now scarcely opened her lips to Mrs. G., ex- 
cept to find fault with everything she did. The third morning, 
a letter was brought to her in his handwriting; eagerly she 
took it, and dismissing even her obsequious friend, she tore it 
open, and read the following: lines :— 

‘Dear Mary,—lI will not address you (most probably for the 
last time) in anger; neither will I recapitulate the disagreeable 
occurrences of the last few weeks; but, from the tenor of your 
conduct during that time, and, I may say, for months before, I 
feel persuaded we cannot live in peace together, without my again 
becoming the miserable being I once was. Then, I was despised 
by myself, and by all around me. ‘This, I will never be again; 
therefore, we part. You cannot be surprised at this determina- 
tion; it is of your own seeking. I would not appear harsh, but 
I must and will be just to myself. I am to blame for ever 
having allowed you to tyrannize over meas you have done; and 
were you not ungenerous to make such a use of your power ? 
But I will forbear; for, even while I write, I feel 1 could love 
you still, and am ashamed of my weakness. Now, therefore, to 
the point, since the sooner we perfectly understand each other, 
the better. You may remain in your present abode one or two 
months, in order tocomplete your preparations; after that time, 
I shall expect quiet possession of my wifeless home. Choose 
for yourself a place of residence, where you can enjoy, without 
interryption, the society of your beloved friend. I will allow 
you sufficient to live in comfort, but, through me, you shall never 
have the means of rendering yourself ridiculous; and may you 
be happier than my false indulgence could make you! 

‘*¢ Your injured Husband, 
“J, SIMPLE.” 

She moved not, she spoke not. Hada flash of lightning 
struck her, its effect could not have been more astounding. She 
remained some time in this state, until relieved by a flood of 
tears. Mrs. G. officiously tried to console her, but she rejected 
all her offers, and requested to be left alone with her maid; at 
length Mrs. G. reluctantly obeyed. She suspected that her 
power was gone, and she was right; they never met again, 
though this discarded friend made attempts during the day to 
procure re-admittance to her obdurate patroness. 

The next morning, she received a note from Mrs. Simple, stat- 
ing that Mrs. S. wanted the room she occupied, and regretting 
that she had not another to offer her; at the same time, she 
would be sorry to inconvenience her, but she required possession 
of the room in three days. She sent her her good wishes, but 
requested to be spared the emotion of parting, as her spirits 
were unequal to the trial. 
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The favourite wasa little surprised by this cold epistle, but it 
was not the first time she had been ejected, so she knew how to 
proceed, and determined to stand her ground tothe last. It was 
unfortunate for her measures that her friend would not see her ; 
however, she penned a letter of eight pages—unluckily for her 
schemes, it was neveropened. She, then, tried to bribe the ser- 
vants, but they had had enough of her, and rather than have 
made matters better, would have made them worse. A second, 
and a third letter shared the fate of the first; and Mrs. S., at 
length, ordered the servants to return them without bringing 
them to her; an injunction which they willingly obeyed. 

Ten days had now elapsed without any appearance of Mrs. 
G.’s intention to quit. Mrs. S. began to lose her little remains 
of patience. She could not answer her hushand’s letter until 
she had got rid of Mrs. G.; she, therefore, wrote again, to the 
following effect :—‘‘ Mrs. S. requests Mrs. G. to quit for ever 
a house in which (no thanks to Mrs. G.) Mrs. S. is still mistress. 
Mrs. G. will comply with this request in the space of two hours. 
Should she persist in remaining any longer, the servants are or- 
dered to turn her out, and Mrs. G. must know, from experience, 
they will not hesitate to obey these commands. Mrs. S. encloses 
for Mrs. G. fifty pounds. ‘Tuesday, two o’clock.” 

Mrs. G. vowed vengeance; but she had now no time for deli- 
beration. Her first act was to deposit the note carefua_y in her 
pocket-book ; then, she tumbled her wearing apparel,.&e into 
some convenient boxes, forgetting, in her hurry, to to 
Mrs. Simple sundry trinkets, feathers, laces, dresses, &e* which 
that lady had lent her, either for wear or as patterns. She left 
the house as the clock struck four, and, as she descended the 
stairs, she met the servants, who were approaching to execute 
their mistress’s orders. A carriage was in waiting to convey her 
to the next town ; hereshe met the London coach, and proceeded 
to the metropolis to try some other friend, and, if possible, to, 
at last, practise prudence. 

With becoming and real penitence, Mrs. Simple now addressed 
her husband. ‘The delay Mrs. G. had caused had given Mrs. S. 
time to reflect on her folly. She conjured him, by his former 
affection, to try her once again, if only for a few months; he 
should regulate every thing, and she would live only for his hap- 
piness. ‘If you will not consent to live with me again (and I 
am almost ashamed to ask so much) do not refuse to see me for 
an hour. I cannot part with you (if we must separate) as we 
have parted. You must tell me you forgive me, and if such be 
your wish, I will then try to submit.” : 
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Cotces from the Past—No. V1 


ELEGY 


ON THE DEATH OF ABRAHAM GOLDSMID, ESQ. 


WHEN stern Misfortune, monitress severe ! 
Dissolves Prosperity’s enchanting dreams, 

And, chas’d from man’s probationary sphere, 
Fair Hope withdraws her vivifying beams, 


If then, untaught to bend at God’s high will, 

The desp’rate mortal dares the dread unknown, 
To future fate appeals from present ill, 

And stands, uncall’d, before th’ Eternal Throne ; 


Shall Justice there immutably decide ? 

Dread thought! which Reason trembles to explore ; 
She feels, be mercy granted, or denied, 

"Tis her’s, in dumb submission, to adore. 


Yet, could the self-doom’d victim be forgiven 
His final error, for his merits past ; 

Could virtuous life, propitiating Heaven, 
With former deeds, extenuate the last: 


Then, Goldsmid! Mercy, to thy humble shrine, 
Angel belov’d of all, should wing her flight, 
Should in her bosom bid thy head recline, 
And waft thee onward to the realms of light. 


And, oh! could human intercession plead, 
Breath’d ardent towards that undiscover’d shore, 

What hearts unnumber’d, for thy fate that bleed, 
Would warm oblations for thy pardon pour ! 


Misfortune’s various tribes thy worth should tell, 
Whose acts, to no peculiar sect confin’d, 
Impartial, with expansive bounty fell, 
Like to refreshing dews, on all mankind. 


Where stern Disease his rankling arrows sped, 
While Want, with hard inexorable hand, 

Strew’d keener thorns on Pain’s afflictive bed, 

And urg’d the flight of life’s diminish’d sand ; 
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By hostile stars oppress’d, where Talent toil’d, 
Encount’ring fate with perseverance vain ; 

The merchant’s hopes, when war's dire arm despoil’d, 
Or tempests whelm’d them in the reckless main: 


Goldsmid! thy hand benign, assuagement spread, 
Sustain’d pale Sickness, drooping o’er the tomb ; 
Rais’d modest Merit from his lowly shed, 
And gave Misfortune’s blasted hopes to bloom. 


Yet wealth, too oft, perverted from its end, 
Suspends the noblest functions of the soul ; 

Where, chill’d, as Apathy’s cold frosts extend, 
Compassion’s sacred stream forgets to roll. 


And oft, where seeming Pity moves the mind, 

From self’s mean source the liberal current flows ; 
As Ostentation, insolently kind, 

Wounds, while he soothes—insults, while he bestows. 


But thy free bounty, undebas’d by pride, 
Prompt to anticipate the meek request, 
Unask’d, the wants of modest worth supplied, 
And spar’d the pang that shook the suppliant’s breast. 


Yet say! on Fortune’s orb, which o’er thy head 
Blaz’d forth erewhile pre-eminently bright, 
When her eclipse Adversity had spread, 
And veil’d its splendours in unwonted night ; 


Did those, thy benefits had plac’d on high, 
Who revell’d still in wealth’s meridian ray ; 

Did those, impatient, to thy succour fly, 
Anxious the debt of gratitude to pay ?— 


Or, thy fall’n fortunes coldly whisp’ring round, 
Scowl’d they aloof in that disastrous hour? 
On keen Misfortune’s agonizing wound . 
Did foul Ingratitude her poisons pour ? 


If thy distress such aggravation knew ; 
Thy first reverse could such perdition wait ; 
Well might Despair thy generous heart subdue, 
And desperation close the scene of fate. 


Yet, while Distraction urg’d her purpose dire, 
Rose not, at Nature's interpos’d command, 

The sacred claims of brother, husband, sire, 
To win the weapon from thy lifted hand ? 
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Ah, yes! and ere that agony was o’er, 
Ere yet thy soul took vengeance on thy life, 
Alas! what pangs could equal those that tore 
Thy breast, with Nature’s best emotions rife ? 


Those only which, at thy accomplish’d fate, 

Convuls’d that home thy smiles were wont to bless !— 
That dreadful scene what language can relate ? 

What words describe that exquisite distress ? 


The Muse recedes—in Grief’s domestic scene, 
Th’ intrusive gaze profanes the tears that flow ; 

Drop, Pity! there, thy hallow’d veil between; 
Guard, Silence! there, the sacredness of woe. 


Nor let the Sectarist, whose faith austere 
_ Pretends alone to point th’ eternal road, 
Proud of his creed, pronounce, with voice severe, 


All else excluded from the blest abode. 


If error thine—not, Goldsmid! thine the fault: 
Since first thy infant years instruction drew, 

From youth’s gradations up to manhood, taught 
That faith to reverence which thy Fathers knew. 


_In retribution’s last tremendous hour, 
When its pale captives, long in dust declin’d, 
The Grave shall yield, and Time shall Death devour ; 
When He, who sav’d, shall come to judge mankind: 


While Christian-infidels shall tremble round, 
Who call’d Him, Master, whom their acts denied: 
May, in thy deeds, imputed faith be found, 


And thine eternal doom those deeds decide! 
Gent's Poems. (1826.) 





The Whispering Gallery. 


WE opened our November-Gallery with a whisper, which 
played the echo to a murmur arising in many quarters, that an 
emeritus pension has not yet been bestowed on our dramatic 
poet, and gocd-hearted fellow-subject, Sheridan Knowles. 
This month we are fain to assist the reverberations of the follow- 
ing appeal, which we find at the conclusion of a leader, in the 
Times of the 12th ult., on the late brevet promotions. Palmam 
qui meruit, ferat, is an admonition to which governments should 
never be slow or unwilling to attend. The whole nation will 
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back such a just demand as is set forth, and pressed upon our 
rulers, in the following paragraphs:—* There are still, however, 
many survivors of England’s greatest war, whom even these 
liberal distributions of prizes must ever fail to reach. Many of 
those who crossed the Agueda and the Bidassoa are unthanked 
and unhonoured, with the additional mortification of contrast- 
ing their undecorated breasts with the glittering tokens carried 
by those who have crossed the Indus and the Sutlej. How long 
will government put up with the taunt of injustice and ingra- 
titude? Why should ministers contest a point which none but 
ministers ever attempt to question? Why, when such merito- 
rious efforts have been made to improve the army, should such 
pertinacious wrong be done to the army’s greatest ornaments ? 
Rank, pay, or pension, are prizes which many of the Peninsular 
veterans must necessarily despair of ; no brevets can reach the 
poor subaltern of Picton’s division—but a riband, to shew that 
he contributed to the greatest exploit which English history 
commemorates, is nothing but what he justly demands, and 
which nine-tenths of his countrymen are anxious to bestow.” 

We know not how we can more strikingly enforce the above 
most righteous appeal in behalf of wnhonoured and long-past 
services, than by printing the subjoined paragraph respecting 
the immediate distinction to be conferred upon recent ones.— 

“THE LATE VicToRIEs IN INp1a.—Mr. Wvyon, of the 
Royal Mint, has received an order from the East India Com- 
pany for the execution of 30,000 medals, to commemorate the 
victories of Moodkee, Ferozeshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon, to be 
presented to the officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates 
of the Company’s and the home troops which took part in the 
same. The 16th (the Queen’s) Lancers, and the 31st (Hunting- 
donshire) Foot, now on their passage home, will, soon after their 
arrival, have new colours, with badges commemorative of their 
Indian victories, presented to them.” 

What a practical denunciation does the above imply of the 
hitherto tardy, and cruelly unjust, practice of gazetting per- 
mission for regiments to inscribe victories on their colours, after 
every individual of the corps which contributed to them has 
either died off, has been discharged, or has sold, or exchanged 
out ! 


JOHN WESLEY ON AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


The following is a letter written to Wilberforce by the Rev. 
John Wesley, dated February 26, 1721, and was the last letter 
said to have been written by that eminent and good man :— 

* Dear Sir,—Unless the Divine Power has raised you up to 
be as Athanasius contra mundum (Athanasius against the world), 
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I see not how you can go through your glorious enterprise in 
opposing that execrable villany, which is the scandal of reli- 
gion, of England, and of human nature. Unless God has raised 
you up for this very thing, you will be worn out by the oppo- 
sition of men and devils. But, ‘if God be for you, who can 
be against you?’ Go on, in the name of God, and in the 
power of his might, till even American slavery (the vilest that 
ever saw the sun) shall vanish before it. Reading this morning 
a tract, written by a poor African, I was particularly struck by 
that sentiment, that a man who has a black skin, being wronged 
or outraged by a white man, can have no redress; it being a 
law in all our colonies, that the oath of a black man against a 
white goes for nothing. What villany is this! 

* That He, who hath guided you from your youth up, may 
continue to strengthen you in this and all things, is the 
prayer of, 

“ Dear Sir, your affectionate servant, 
“ Joun WESLEY.” 


Tue elementary and self-evident character of a truth, or 
truism, does not at all diminish the necessity for vigorously in- 
sisting on it, since the most obstinate resistance is often that which 
is maintained against the most manifest truths.—Chrontcle. 


SUBSTITUTION OF SUGAR FOR MALT, 


THE scarcity and dearness of corn with which we are at pre- 
sent threatened have given rise to a suggestion which might 
easily be carried into effect, and which, under the circumstances, 
would be attended with considerable benefit—namely, the substi- 
tution of sugar for corn for malting purposes. The quantity of 
corn consumed annually in malting amounts to 7,537,000 quar- 
ters ; and for the ensuing year it is calculated that eight million 
quarters will be required. Any manner by which a great 
saving would be effected in a chief article of human sub- 
sistence is well worthy of adoption; but the advantages arising 
from the proposed substitution would not stop here. The malt 
produced from sugar would be cheaper than that produced from 
corn. By parliamentary evidence, it appears that one quarter of 
malt for brewing is equivalent to 185 lbs. of sugar, which, at 42s, 
per ewt., will cost £3. 9s. 3d.; leaving, at the present price of 
corn, a difference in favour of sugar of no less than 8s. 9d. for 
every quarter of malt displaced by sugar. By the increased 
consumption of sugar, too, ‘the revenue would be increased. 
Each quarter of malt pays 21s. 9d.; 185]bs. of colonial sugar 
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(its equivalent) pays 23s., or of foreign sugar, 39s. 2d. In the 
one case, therefore, for every quarter of malt which was dis- 
placed by sugar of colonial growth, the revenue would gain 
ls, 4d., and for every quarter displaced by foreign growth, the 
revenue would gain 17s, 5d. Making a fair estimate of the pro- 
portions of colonial and foreign sugar included in the surplus of 
125,000 tons, it will be found to be 30,000 tons of the former 
and 95,000 tons of the latter. Taking these quantities, the 
amount of revenue would be £2,415,000, while that which 
would be derived from its equivalent in malt would be 
£1,645,938., showing an actual benefit to the revenue of no less 
than £769,000. Under such circumstances, it will at once be 
seen that the proposition is well worthy the serious consider- 
ation of the government. There will be a saving of eight mil- 
lion quarters of corn, and an increase to the revenue of upwards 
of three-quarters of a million sterling.— Sunday Times. 





A wretched stack of lath-and-plaster tenements, forming one 
side of Kingsgate Street, Holborn, we beg leave to introduce to 
the notice of the Commissioners of Metropolitan Improvements. 
A compensation-jury would dispose of them for a song; and, by 
their demolition, a very considerable widening of the thorough- 
fare up to the Court of Requests; Red Lion Square; and the 
adjacent neighbourhood ; would be effected. 





We ask, in all earnestness, of the Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn, 
whether they do not blush every time they pass along their New 
Garden, in Seon Square, for the vile and thick-lipped Reservoir 
which some disciple of the anti-ornate and the ugly has placed, asa 
centre-piece, in that newly laid out enclosure ? On another point, 
were they to give Mr. Law-Stationer Duncombe leave to quit 
the stable-like tenement he at present holds, they might throw 
open another enclosed area, by rasing such tenement to the 
ground, and substituting, in its — around the back garden it 
conceals from view, a railing, in keeping with that which protects 
the adjacent Parterre. 





Covent Garden Theatre used to be, and may become again, 
“recurrentibus annis,” one of our National Establishments: 
would it not be advisable to take advantage of thecleared ground 
in the Court which leads from Long Acre to the Stage door of 
the Theatre, and of the insignificant value of the bulk of the 
buildings which are yet uncleared, to widen Hanover Court into 
a Carriage-way, ont thereby ease, and promote the Ventilation 
of, the approaches to this vast Temple of popular resort. __ 


——_— -- — 
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HAPPINESS AND FA ME. 


BY SAMUEL GOWER. 


HAPPINEss is too amply what it is, 

To vaunt of its own qualities and value ; 

And the deep river passes quiet by 

Without or song or murmur : its sweet voice 
Is for the heart, not ear: and, to itself, 

So all-sufficient as to need no words : 

No empty proclamations does it make : 

That is not genuine happiness which sceks 
Knowledge and praise of the unkindred, and 
‘The foreign to its own sweet natural self. 

Why should we lash our being into storms 

Of artificial birth and growth and nurture, 
And hang forth mock suns of reflected passion, 
And daub with portents as grotesque as dire, 
The canvass of our brief existence, while 

All nature reigns within us and without us, 
Shedding from her meek sceptre, gently round, 
Whate’er the heart needs for its full content ? 
Fame it needs not, save in so far as fame 
Speaks human-kind’s accumulative love ; 

As such ’tis solely valued, nor, as such, 

Sought as an end, except by noble means, 

The means more valued even than the end :— 
For this cause many find who seek it not, 

And hence it is so many seek and find not. 
Strive with thy own heart in sweet silent commune, 
Not with thy fellows for the bauble—fame. 
Who lives in love, lives, and so dies, in peace— 
Who aims at more than this, aims at too much ; 
Call it or fame, or whatsoe’er we may, 

The recompense of those who strive is—strife. 
Be wise— good—so, be happy: and whate’er 
Beyond accrues—and what beyond is needed ?— 
Let it come, as the wind blows, how it will. 


Hampstead, Nov. 1846. 


A THOUGHT. 


Crase to murmur, hapless whiner, 
Throw that sigh away; 

‘Think, if caring much won't win her, 
Caring little may ! 


ANONYMOUS. 





| 


| MY BEAUTIFUL DREAM. 


Cambridge, we have _ selected; and placed in. our ,Cabinet..of methes a 


| 
{ Havi ‘aided the following sweet and oniginal stanzas from a’ Bad of 
Companion-set, on the same subject, by Ion, a B.A. of Oxford, ] 


a 


Tue beautiful dream of my bo nda’ 1S aide’ 

The din of this life hath awak’d me, at last: 

I started, and wept—for my bright world of bliss’ * 
Was suddenly chang'd for the sadness of this ! os 


"T'was foolish to dream it—but no one can tell 
How oft I enjoy’d it, how long, and how well ; 
It lasted the days of my childhood all throu he ., 
And ting’d ev’ry thought with its exquisite hue c 


Ask not what it was—’tis enough to avow... ian 6 a 
I see, to the full, all its fallacy now: ' 

But, still, in its falseness, the san of my bates 

Was brighter than other dreams are, in: their truth #, , 


& 


When Mirth was around me, oh! scarce did I.seém »: 

To heed her fair :presence,’for dreaming that Rivebas 

When Mirth and.her crowd of adherents were gone, f ont 
. To.me it was nothing, peganse I-dreamt ott! .4) "9 


And, now, itis past-—it. is inlets ual iter Vm tok: uf sonenicn 
-> My: dreams-must be’ visions of glory and gold: 00 w «i's 
coil: try—oh | I try—to be patient—in vain !))°« o>. ere 
Spall % ne'er dream the deen of my et again re 4 


i The Geiihintid ‘camé on, with’ ‘its bright suniy hei - ; bi 
| i + ADh@obke of the maidens wére woven with flowers ; > a ar 
>i sButy I Towas wand’rings by forest ‘and’stream, : va Mi 
» dant nrarta’ring=-*' Alas for itty beautiful caret hr toes 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF LORD PALMERSTON. 


A numer of very contemptible persons, both in this country 
and on the continent, have been recently endeavouring to pro- 
pagate the belief that the foreign policy of Lord Palmerston 
leads necessarily to war. A more absurd notion could not be 
maintained. History and experience combine to direct us to a 
different conclusion, because, while concession and timidity en- 
courage unfriendly states to extend their encroachments, and 
display their insolence more openly, a resolute assertion of right 
ever acts as a salutary check to ambition. Among our own daily 
journals, we observe, with unfeigned humiliation, one example, 
at least, of the basest subserviency to France. What reasons 
could have induced Louis Philippe to secure the advocacy of 
such a print, we are totally at a loss to conjecture. Utterly 
_ destitute of weight and influence, because the public give it 
credit neither for principle nor ability, this unhappy organ of 
faction goes perseveringly on, from day to day, scattering about 
its envenomed but pointless shafts, which it has not the force to 
send home, in any one instance, to the mark. Of course, the 
friends of the Administration regard with perfect composure the 
hostility of such a writer. It is not, therefore, for the purpose 
of defending the Cabinet, which he is too weak to wound, that 
we are at the pains to write the present article, but simply to 
put a much abused class of the community, the forlorn and 
antiquated country squires, on their guard against the sophist 
who has long been labouring to mislead them. On the delin- 
quencies of the French Ministerial press it is unnecessary to 
make many observations, Guizot has raised himself to the bad 
eminence he now occupies, entirely through the superior skill 
with which he has known how to wield the talents of those 
penniless and profligate hirelings who manufacture public opinion 
in Paris. A distinguished literary man once observed to us, in 
that capital, “ We have ten thousand ruffians here who would 
cut your throat for half a franc;” and it is from among that 
respectable brotherhood that the French Court and Minister 
now select their advocates and defenders. The man who would 
effect your passage from this world to the next at so cheap a 
rate, as above stated, would, of course, not hesitate, for a much 
. larger sum, to circulate calumnies against a Foreign Minister. 

On the contrary, he would cheerfully perform the task gratis, if 
he could afford it; for, by so doing, he would invest his base- 
ness and malignity with the cloak of patriotism, and, while grati- 
fying the worst passions that deface and degrade human nature, 
appear to be serving his country. 

‘The political system of Europe has long been in a state of 
* DEC. 1846.—No, VI. VOL. VI. MM 
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transition, undergoing modifications from day'to day, though 
exhibiting external indications of identity. Powers which 
formerly stood in the foremost rank have retreated into the 
réar, while others once insignificant have’ risen ‘to’ importatice, 
and assume the right to dictate magisterially to their neighbours. 
In the condition of no country, however, have the changes been 
so preat, or the acquisition and spread of dominion so ‘vast. and 
rapid, as in that of Great Britain. Within fifty years we have 
risen from a third-rate power, to be indisputably the first in the 
world—the first in civilization, the first in “riches, the first in 
trade, the first in extent and population. “Almost wherever a 
colony could be established, we have planted our emigrants ; 
while there are few markets, accessible to enterprise, of which 
we have not availed ourselves, or taken some steps towards doing 
so. These circumstances, so honourable to our character as a 
people, have necessarily excited strong feelings of ‘rivalry: m 
communities less fortunate, because less wisely governed. They 
consequently lie in wait for an occasion to wound us clandestinely, 
if possible, and have called into existence an immense apparatus 
of intrigue, in the hope of undermining, if not the central 
strength of our empire, at least some of its extreme outworks. 
Such being the actual state of things, it is the paramount 
duty of our React of State for Foreign Affairs to keep un- 
ceasing watch over our external relations; to counteract in- 
trigue; to repress encroachments; to prevent fraud; to beat 
down insolence ; and, in all things, to beware that, under his 
administration, the commonwealth (to adopt a classical expres- 
sion) shall receive no detriment. But how. is he to do this? 
It is, we fear, a common failing, in nations as in individuals, 
where an inch is granted them, to take an ell; to presume on 
forbearance ; to abuse moderation ; to construe the tolerance of 
magnanimity into a symptom of weakness. This, at least, is the 
ease in sophisticated times, when a superficial civilization has 
crusted over the face of barbarism, and. disguised it to the com- 
mon eye. But the responsible Minister of a great country, 
whatever duties he may owe to mankind at large, is bound) in 
the first instance, to consult the interests of the community 
whose public servant he is. Such a man-will, by all-but the 
intensely vulgar, be admitted to act upon some intelligible prin- 
ciple, and honestly to aim at achieving that success in whith his 
own honour is as deeply concerned as ‘that of the State. If he 
fail, it must be obviously through ‘incapacity. Now what are 
the persons wlio set themselves up as ‘the judges of: Lord 
m’s sfatesmanship? Seme four or five hited journalists 
rane, with “barely an equal: mrmber! on ‘this’ side ofithe 
water, who; ‘whether they do or not;would be glad to stand: in 
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the same predicament. And what is'it that they say? 
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Why, that Lord Palmerston, to moan some inconceivable 


purpose, is desirous of plunging Great Britain into a war with 
the rest.of the world. This is the accusation, and it is curious 
to perceive on what ground it is based. Aware of the common 
failing’ of political communities, to which we have alluded above, 
it has always been Lord Palmerston’s policy to create the con- 
viction, in all foreign governments, that Great Britain is never 
tobe insulted with impunity—that she watches jealously over 
her honour and her interests; and that as she has the power, so 
also: has she the resolution,to chastise the slightest infraction of 
her rights, by whomsoever committed. Now, the question is, 
Whether or not this policy be likely to lead to war? We think 
not. . In private life, no men are so little liable to insult, as they 
who are known never patiently to endure it; and who, from 
their position or physical strength, are able to give full effect to 
their resentment, They who bear injuries meekly are the 
parties whom the overbearing and the unjust are apt to trample 
on... Few assail the man who is armed at all points, and who is 
known never to suffer his indignation to slumber. It is the 
same with states. Weakness invites aggression; and they who 
submit to one indignity will invariably have many others to bear, 
till their patience, in the long run, becomes exhausted, and, by 
pursuing peace at any price, they are betrayed into the most de- 
structive hostilities. Besides, injuries between States are in the 
nature of debts—so that, while it is easy to obtain redress for a 
series of small grievances, if they be taken separately, (it not 
being thought worth while to go to war for such trifles,) if suf- 
fered to accumulate, they assume importance, and appear to jus- 
tify the taking up of arms. The timid minister, consequently, 
who defers complaining, or does it in a tone which produces no 
effect, is far more likely to betray his country into a contest, 
than the energetic judicious statesman who insists on short reckon- 
ings, and on settling every little transaction as it occurs. In 
this way he suffers no causes of soreness to accumulate, but clears 
the ground as he proceeds. 

But by following the course we have been describing, Lord 
Palmerston, it may be said, has contrived to become unpopt‘ sr 
in'France; But is this a crime in a British minister? In our 
opinion, no greater proof could be given of his Lordship’s puli- 
tical wisdom and honesty. No feeling is so prevalent in France 
as‘hatred_of this country, which, in fact, must always exist, while 
we continue. to stand between it and the sun of empire; and it 
will,intevitably, be concentrated and directed against the states- 
man-who happens to be entrusted with the management of, our 
foreign affairs, ‘and discharges the duties of his office faithfully. 
Lord Palmerston, among our neighbours,:meaps Great Britain. 
The individual goes for nothing—it isthe able and accomplished 
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Foreign Secretary that they hate., If he! betrayed our best iin- 
térests, they would: love “him; because they would gain by: his 
remissness.': We should’ not;:then, hear a: whisper: breathed 
against him. » ‘He would be the most amiable of human beings— 
his: name'would be on every’ man’s lips, accompanied by expres- 
sions’ of ‘courtesy: and! compliment. ‘ This must, ‘we think, be 
obvious “toevery one who reflects at all on public affairs, who 
reads history :for ‘himself, and does not: suffer his: ' reason to be 
daped "by flimsy and unprincipled ‘sophists, hike’ Mi. Guizot and 
his frionds, who convert the records of ‘the past: into a: trap for 
their contemporaries, and bewilder the wits of small:politicians, 
both:in' France and England, by an audacious: assumption of 
superiority. 
ost persons familiar with the annals of Eastern despotism 
will‘remember how many an upright minister has been sacrificed 
for his fidelity to his prince, In the discharge of his duties, he 
has given offence to the enemies of the State, external, or in- 
ternal; and they, in order to avenge themselves, have gotiup a 
clamour against him—traduced him to his master—libelled him 
to the public—disguised the nature of his plans—audaciously 
misrepresented his principles—until, at length, by persevering 
villany, they have excited against him a storm of indignation ; 
and been enabled to besiege the doors of the palace, and excite 
the fears of the sovereign, who, to deliver himself from personal 
danger, has rolled out the head of his faithful servant to: appease 
his infuriated foes. Under another form, disguised by the shows 
of civilized society, this is what the French journals, and ‘THEIR 
BASE ACCOMPLICES ON THIS SIDE OF THE CHANNEL,) are en- 
deavouring to re-enact here. 4 AgTIT Tot 
oLouis: P ane and M, Guizot think it.asmall matterito dic- 
tate to the ish nation what. Statesmen they shall promote to 
the office’ of Secretary of State for. Foreign Affairs. They tell 
ete ‘that we must put Lord Palmerston out of office, arid 
‘replace him by some one who will be more subservient to them. 
e are no longer to preside over the formation of our own’ eabi- 
nets!) France will manage that business for us! ‘As a great 
‘favour; she ee permit us to select: the minister for the 
‘Home. »Department ; but our Foreign and Colonial Secretaries 
o} This isewhat the Pansian Journals plainly intimate ;- Ministe- 
rial) or Opposition, they are unanimous on:that pomt} and Zhe 
Standard, with two or three:other ‘still! smaller) fry, shave for 
— time: beem labouring to: teconcile;us;to the axtatgenient. 
‘OF eonbrse eegeepeane snip tiene being nothing) ofi which; the 
ish éare:moré ‘ambitious than -te:-betome the | servile 
‘ihstruments:of: France b:We-none ‘of :us:love,our.owh govern- 
mentier constitution, which ard pervaddd by ‘the péstilent. prin- 
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ciples-of liberty, but long'to pass under the’ easy yoke of;Louis 
Philippe, who would govern us withhis paternal sceptre, not.in 
the least taxing our faculties to assist him! Out of mere con- 
descension he might, perhaps, ‘permit Victoria! 'to call herself 
Queen of England; and gratify us with a sham Parliament: and 
Cabinet; but he and the Man of Ghent would de. the. work ; 
select/our public servants ; trace out for them the line :of :policy 
they should follow ; | and explain on what particular, oceasions 
they might} without giving offence, appear to differ from France, 
' Seriously, we know of nothing more calculated to create | dis- 
gust among Englishmen, than the undisguised. attempt, backed 
by traitors here, to sacrifice a great minister, preeminently de- 
voted to the interests of his country, at the bidding of a foreigu 
court.» Nothing could, in truth, be more indecent than the pre- 
sumption to interfere with the domestic arrangements of an in- 
dependent State; or more grossly offensive than the language in 
which M. Guizot has instructed his journals to advocate such 
dictation. ‘The Journal des Débats has preserved, upon the 
whole, its cold, official character, and insinuated rather than ex- 
pressed the wishes of the Court; but Za Presse, and the other 
inferior organs of the Guizot Administration, have given frank 
expression to the idea. With the occasion the whole world is ac- 
quainted. It has for ages been a darling object with France, 
by force or fraud, to reduce Spain to the condition of a pro- 
vince; and a majority of the events which have characterized 
the more recent division of modern history have arisen directly 
out of this policy. Great Britain, however, often as the cause 
‘has been tried in the open field, has completely triumphed over 
her rival, whom she has again and again chased ignominiously 
out of the Peninsula. Louis Philippe, therefore, though de- 
termined not to desist from the hereditary projects of all French 
Statesmen, was careful to eschew the arbitrement of the sword. 
In intrigue, he felt he should have us at great disadvantage, and, 
accordingly, in the accomplishment of the Montpensier Marriage 
headroitly suBSTITUTED FRAUD FOR VIOLENCE. [he good-nature 
of Lord Aberdeen was easily overreached; a veil of the darkest 
mystery was thrown over the negociations at Paris and Madrid; 
-and) before the present Ministers had come into office, eve 
thing had been arranged ard settled for carrying into effect M. 
Guizot's great stroke of diplomacy—the -object of which:is to 
‘déstroy British influence on: the Continent, and, along withsit, 
‘ab much as: possible of our commerce:' «> : st 
i;Until this new source of ‘confusion shad) been: thrown open, 
‘Spaini seemed» to! possess» some hopes of seemg-an end to her 
»troubles}'and:of rising onée more ‘tosthe rank:of an>anffuential 
-gtate: Not, indeed,! that ‘she possessed good government; -far 
ftom it) “Not ‘that she» eould even flatter herself that; inva 
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of eminent and honest statesmen: that was a felicity beyond 
her caleulations., But, when surrounded by her worst embarrass- 
ments; suffering from an exhausted, treasury ; struggling with 
the effects of internal barbarism; or threatened with foreign 
coercion; she could, at least, look to England in the hope of 
receiying honest counsel and assistance. Of this resource she.is 
now.depriyed. She has sunk, and, apparently, with her own 
consent, into the condition of a French dependency ; and the 
aim of Lord Palmerston, in all the late negotiations, has been 
to prevent the riyetting of her chains, and the consummation, of 
her slavery, from becoming perpetual. 

In the game of politics, each party, as a matter of course, 
strives to win; opposition, consequently, is no necessary sign of 
hatred. France endeavours to outwit and overreach us; and 
we seek to prevent her. But if we make no virulent attacks on 
the Ministers whom she may think proper to employ in the 
business, why, in her turn, should she raise an outcry against 
our Statesmen, who are simply performing, in our behalf, that 
which her public servants perform in hers? We never pretend 
to step in between Louis Philippe and M. Guizot, and dictate 
the ae that should subsist between them. Let the head 
of the House of Orleans, if he delight in the Man of Ghent, by 
all means enjoy the benefit of his counsel and abilities. It is 
altogether their own affair, and they may settle it between them. 
In our turn, however, we claim the same privilege. 

It has pleased the leader of the present administration to en- 
trust the management of our foreign affairs to Lord Palmerston, 
a statesman equally distinguished for the length of his experi- 
ence, and the splendour and fertility of his genius. No man in 
Christendom understands, better than he, the mutual relations 
of states ; the history of treaties; the interests of commerce and 
industry ; or possesses more of that profound philosophy, which 
comprehends a knowledge of all the causes that lead to national 
prosperity and peace. king among the first statesmen of 
the age, if not himself the very first, we may safely confide in 
his wisdom and integrity to guide us through all our, complica- 
tions with foreigners. He has taken the dimensions.of ail his 
antagonists, foreign or domestic; and knows, when the interests 
of his country require it, how tolay each of them flat upon his 
back. . In the tactics of diplomacy he has no equal. Calm, 
self-possessed, of unflinching courage,.and. untiring energy, he 
is fully competent to cope with.al/ the intrigue of the Continent ; 
and, if seaaliameiend by; the country, will be able to carry 
us triumphantly through whatever emergencies may arise. | 

inst such a man, we blush to see the meanest political 
writers in Great Britain directing their petty warfare ; marshal- 


: rate of great emergency, she might have recourse. to the services 
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ling their antiquated sophisms ; thrusting forward their lifeless 
fallacies ; and parading that contemptible declamation which 
would hardly damage the pretensions of a parish beadle. But, 
when they totally forget their character, and are discovered 
yelping at the heels of a set of grovelling and libellous 
foreigners, our scorn is converted into resentment; not so much 
at the creatures themselves, as at the country, for having sus- 
tained and tolerated them. They affect, forsooth, to think that 
the Cabinet without Lord Palmerston would be good enough. 
For our own part, we would rather have Lord Palmerston with- 
out the Cabinet, than the rest of the Cabinet without him ; our 
domestic policy, whatever difficulties it may contain, being 
much less fraught with embarrassment and peril, than the rela- 
tions in which we stand at this moment to an envious and semi- 
hostile world. Do what we will, we shall soon have to fight 
for the mighty Empire we have erected; and, in that case, 
the services of such a statesman as Lord Palmerston will 
be beyond all price. - He, from the elevation on which he 
stands, discerns the coming storm, which the drivelling sophists 
who defame him lie too low to perceive till it shall be upon 
them. We profoundly pity those whose weakness and ignorance 
induce them to follow the false guides we have been denounc- 
ing, and to mistake, for reasoning, the unprincipled clamours of 
France, and their contemptible echoes here at home. 


AN EVENING ODE. 


Aut hail to thee, lone Silence! thou that wert 
Twin-born with primal chaos and black night, 
Ages before the hand 
Almighty fram’d the world; 


Ages before the fiery-flaming sun 

Roll’d in his golden and perpetual cycle, 
Exultant with young life, 
In his bright op’ning reign: 


Or ere the pale and softly-gleaming moon 
Pour’d, o’er the sleeping earth, her silver floods, 
Which light up hill and crag, 

And dreary ruin’d pile ; 
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And beautify, with all-transparent veil, 


Lhe sad decays the spoiler ‘Lime hath) wrought;|/ | |. 


Until each shiver’d heap, 
As polished marble, seem. 


Alhail to thee, in this secluded hour 


Of voiceless, pulseless, Even! Lull’d 
'” Tealmly, sadly, muse— « .__ 
In meditation tranc’d. 


by thee, 


Now ‘are all sounds of distant, lonely, floods, 
Hush'd into silence; with the driving sighs 
Of moaning Autumn-gusts, 
And flitting wild birds’ screams. 


And nought now breaks the still enchantiient round, 
The lowing kine have long been driven to rest, 
nd weary man himself, 

At last, hath found repose ; 
And peaceful shumbers now’ refresh his soul; 3 
While wing’d oracular dreams, we 

Above him in his ‘sleep, 

Prefigure things unknown. 


But, hark! throughout the Void, 

Peal suddenly the sounds of vesper-bell, 
Breaking the hush profound, 
With their calm, holy, strain. 


They tell of souls devoted to their God, 
g o'er Time—Eternity’s fleet birth !— 
Lest he, so seeming ag'd, 

Speed on them unawares. 


They tell of souls, who think not of this world; 
gtave,) s'' 
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A GLIMPSE OR TWO OF COLLEGIATE LIFE AT OXFORD. 


By Samvuet Gower, 


Oars are plied, as well as tandems driven, at Oxford; but 
reminiscences of gay days at Oxford, unlike reminiscences of 
such days at Cambridge, would rather, perhaps, be recollections 
of horses than of boats. The neophyte from the country comes 
already indoctrinated into more or less knowledge of horse-flesh. 
The young cockney fresh from the metropolis, who knows no 
more of a horse than a horse knows of him, soon acquires such 
knowledge ; and it is much if he is not also to be seen, after no 
long period, in full cry, with the hounds, And then there are, 
at his service, the horse jockey, and the usurer; and.-there is, too 
often, the premature catastrophe of high-spirited youths, like 
the past and the present year’s potatoes, ruined before they are 
raised. Certainly, of the two Untveptitied Oxford is the more 
dangerous to the inexperienced and youthful alumnus. But 
there are causes for this which are distinctly appreciable and 
avoidable. Much depends upon the choice of the College to 
which the young hopeful is sent; much upon the reasons, 
worldly speaking, for which he is sent to College at all. Ifa 
high-spirited boy be sent, with an allowance of £200. or £300. 
a-year, to a College, in which the average expenditure of the 
undergraduates shall be £400. or £500. a-year, the common and 
natural result is embarrassment—and, what is worse than this, 
an acquired habit of regarding such a state of disordered finances 
as a matter of course, or of necessity. But if embarrassment 
thus ensue, what ensues from a yet greater difference between 
the allowed and the accustomed average expenditure? Utter 
ruin; and this, not of a pecuniary kind only: the mind itself 
becomes a wreck. It is obvious that the only alternative, to a 
youth so situated, is either a wilful isclation of himself from the 
men of his own college, or his giving himself the chance of being 
virtually sent to Coventry. It is crue] so to situate a youth. 
Man is, and ought:to be, a social animal: he is never more so, 
and this almost by a direct necessity of nature, than in the days 
of his generous and uncalculating youth. For such misplacings, 
neither the youth himself, nor the University, but the parent or 
guardian, is mainly to blame. Young men should not be sent, 
by parents and guardians, to a college, the majority of whose 
men live at a higher rate than the income his friends can allow 
him will permit him to live 'at. They should not leave this point, 
which is ascertainable, unascertained. A youth. may. .be. sent, 
with ariy'views and any reasonable allowance of income, to some 
of the larger colleges, whose undergraduates present every 
variety of difference as to worldly fortunes and prospects. But 
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there are other colleges to which men of fortune especially 
betake) themselves. We shall, not think. it right. to specify 
these; but, as before said, we assert that these matters are 
easily, to be ascertained. Again, the purpose for which a 
youth is.sent to college has to be considered. Many go, merely 
to. complete the usual education of a gentleman. There is 
nothing per se immoral in a man’s driving a tandem. It is not 
desirable, especially to the man of fortune, that he should, ..as 
has been the case with some, ruin his constitution, or. muddle his 
brain for life, by hard reading for honours. But, if a man, go 
there with a view to raising or to bettering his fortunes by ob- 
taining honours, there is no option for him. Constitution or no 
constitution, he must work. If instead of working he take to 
driving tandems, the consequences are obvious. Now and.then 
a rara avis may be met with who will lead a gay life, ‘‘ keeping 
it up” till two or three o'clock in the morning, and then dot. 
ting himself up in his room, who will read hard, with wet towels to 
his head, and astonish every one by taking high honours... But 
such a man must possessa most happily endowed physical consti- 
tution, Hard reading may, to a certain degree, ,be safely. and 
wisely alternated with gymnastic recreations; but, at one and 
the same time, to tax severely both mind and body, out- 
wears both. As a late eminent scholar has observed, “It 
is not only burning the candle at both ends, but putting a 
red-hot poker to the middle.” I had once the honour of ac- 
quaintance with a gentleman, who, possessed of unequalled 
talent and energy, universally beloved and respected, univer- 
sally regretted, sacrificed his life, in the very dawn of a 
splendid and brilliant career, to the pertinacity with which he 
persisted in devoting what Shakspeare calls, ‘“ the sweet 
of the night ” to social enjoyments, and in (none the less for this) 
punctually making his appearance, at an early hour of the morn- 
ing; in his lecture room. I know another learned professor who 
has, during different years, made the tour of Switzerland, and of 
Scotland, mostly on foot, and frequently at the rate of thirty 
miles a day, in the vacation seasons; but who finds a walk of 
two or three miles a laborious addition to, rather than.a relief 
from, the mental fatigue undergone by him during what may, be 
called term.time.. The man who goes to college for honours, 
and for whatever may be consequent onsuch honours, must work, 


blind to much, if not to all, that surrounds him—to everything, 


at least, that tends to the distraction of his attention from, his 
‘ohe object... He must not see, or if seen, must not inthe least 


‘heed, the: tandem-driver; who passes by him—the reading man— 
the; man, 


books, not of  pleasure—with the same carelessness 


m™m 
. with which; he would pass an apple stall. For, let years pass by, 


and of the position of the demoralised rou€é become poer, and 
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that of the distinguished, even although still poor, scholar, which 
is preferable ? It is seldom that a man who is of an otherwise 
than servile mind advantages himself by associating at college 
with persons of superior fortune to his own. But the man 
already distinguished at college, whose situation resembles that 
of the military adventurer of the middle ages, who had nothing 
but his sword to depend upon, finds honourable access, in’ the 
capacity of tutor, to the mansions of the great, where his voea- 
tion is held in becoming honour, and he obtains no advancement 
that may be consequent on such introduction, by means at which 
he has cause to blush. He cannot teach his pupils those evil 
mysteries of the turf and the gaming table, in which he took care 
not to be himself initiated. If they learn these, they will have 
to learn them elsewhere thanfrom him. But he can teach them, 
besides science and languages, those high and self-denying prin- 
ciples which he has himself practised, and those enlarged views of 
men and things, which will render them superior to petty temp- 
tations. Enlarged! Yes. The man whoisapedant, was never 
any thing else than a pedant, ready made. Books never yet made 
a pedant of any man—they supply but the materials. Canit be 
thought that a man is not the better, not only circumstantially, 
not as a tutor only, but essentially, for having become intimate 
with the writings of the master spirits of past times and all ages! 
The effect of the study of what the Scotch quaintly, but not in- 
appositely, term the humanities, is, after all, no fable. Besides 
that the subjection of the mind to discipline, while learning, must 
leave it permanently better regulated, it cannot well fail to par- 
take of the quality of ‘what it feeds on.” I may have aa 
somewhat, but I believe not much, too strongly, of the ruin at- 
tendant on an undergraduate’s emulating, beyond his means, the 
expenses of men of superior fortunes. There have been lament- 
able instances of such ruin, (and why should not such be set forth 
for the benefit of all parties concerned ?) wherein the virtuous 
struggles of a whole lifetime have scarcely availed to the recovery 
of the ground originally lost. As to utter ruin, indeed, there is 
no such thing in nature, even in relation to this world only, so 
long as life remains, and manly resolution endures. Si non 
errasset feccrat ille minus, sometimes proves as true, in the course 
of a man’s worldly career, as in the religious sense in which it 
has been often quoted and employed. But, from some wrecks, 
nothing valuable is rescued. One thing is certain, that a young 
man whose fortunes depend in any degree upon hiscareer at col- 
lege; must face up ‘to hard work, and eschew tandem-driving, bil- 
liard-playing, e¢ hoc genus omne. Nothing but the pressure and 
influence of the brief present could blind a man to a perception 
of the transiency of the glories of agay life at Oxford, and the 
intransiency of well-earned distinctions. 
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It is to be remembered, too, that at the two leading Univer- 
sities, howdurs2are ever “80 justly, one thatothe equity of 
their awards is past all suspicion. € most mean even 
among the unsuccessful ever dream iF calling them in question. 
There may be,men of brilliant abilities who fail to acquire 
honours; but, as to absolute learning, each rian ‘finds his level, 
and kiiéws ‘that ‘he does. Thereare no miistakes made.on this 
point, nor can be. The humblest Undergraduate may, there, 
commence, a career, Which’ shall ‘terniinate in’ his obtaining the 
highest honours and most lucrative emoluments. It is” there 
that the perpetuation of learning itself is secured. . The sciences 
may subsist and flourish elsewhere, but there, Learning,.of no 
less importance than the sciences, in so far ‘as it nvaybe said to 
subsist separately from them, has her, seat. ‘There’ are’ jiiany 
topics connected with the subject which Ido. not touch tipon 
here, because of their being such as would lead to profitless 
controversy. The plain and practical purport, of ;this;paper is, 
to warn, both their parents and the youths designed for College, 
of certain rocks and quicksands to be avoided,’and ’ t6! iristruct 
them on some important points as to the right course ‘to be pur- 
sued. ‘These attended to, all elsé must be left'td time and 
God's good providence. Should the candidate ‘for distinction 
take high ‘honours, they will have béen honouts ‘honburably 
gained, and on the attainment of which he may safely and fairly 
congratulate himself as the direct results uf adequate exertion. 
On the other hand, should his success fall'short 6f*his_ or his 
friends’ expectations, it may, with equal truth, be'called to mind, 
for his encouragement in his after course, that a college exami- 
nation is, after all, less a test of a man’s general ‘abilities than 
of the goodness of his memory. Of ‘his powers of application, 
and of the compass of his understanding, it ‘affords: ae unerring 
criterion." Some men’s minds shoot speedily wp into’ a fitting 
state for display, while others are built up, more slowly but 
surely, into eventual and more’ abiding’ greatness,” ‘Till we be- 
hold the edifice completed, it looks ‘shapéless and.’ disjointed, 
giving little promise of its final ‘beauty and grandéur. nat 

as Herbert says, “can ‘but do’ his’ best ;" ‘and, if self- 
re saiieaihe do not embitter the cup of di mane pointment, ‘the latter 
may have a al y, rather than an. wie us. ated y:"' Those 
who nere ee ane ‘Whio ‘have even’! use Y for self- 
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SONNETS FOR THE TIMES. 
By the Author of “Rural Sonnets,” “Sunlight and Moonlight on the Waters,” §-c. 


/[inasmuch,as two of the Quadruple Scrics of our Reflective Sonnets ap- 

...peared in Hood's Magazine, previous to our assuming its’ Management 

_ In June [ast ; and inasmuch, also, as the subjects on which three of the 

series dilate,—viz ‘| Fuctory Labour of Young Persons—The Lash—and 

Puséyism+are prominently and painfully before the public at the pre- 

| lsent moment, we have not scrupled to bring the whole, by a reprint, 

,;, Anto. a, focus, and, as it were, bird’s-eye view for our readers, very many of 

__ whom have been acquired since the earlicr of the series appeared in our 
'Miscellany.—Eprror or Hoop’s Magazine. ] 


A ‘PLEA FOR THE TEN-HOURS’ FACTORY BILL. 


QO Britain! O my Country! stay the pest, 
The Epidemic canker-lust of gain, 
Which threatens all things, sacred and profane, 
And eats man’s heart away within his breast. 
It stalks thy soil, with lep’rous front and mien, 
And, its worst omen, shrinks not to be seen. 
It.is this spotted plague which—grasping all 
For Mammon and his wealth-besotted crew— 
Would hasten, Britain! thy decline and fall, 
And slay thee as Rome's empire erst it slew. 
. §¢ Live and let live,” in characters of light, 
Stamp on thy laws, to check the slaves of gold, 
By whom their fellow-men are bought and sold, 
Unless the weaker find in thee their arm of might. 








Now, hear me, for the weakest of the weak, 
Their Masters’ and their Parents’ double thrall ! 
For; Parents, brutaliz’d by want, will seek 
); ,Loil’s. meagrest fruits, whatever else befall? 
And,, in their offspring’s premature decay, 
4’) Reckless will share, because, alas! "TWILL PAY. 
‘i. ,ddut theirs the fault who, brulaliz’d by gain, 
cect veshuteh it, unmoy’d, thro’ suff’ring and disease 5 
These are the hard Taskmasters to restrain, 
‘ov -bahao hole populations’ dead’ners,—stunters,—these? 
tions Who, by,“ all work,” would make “ iid play a fat; 


BIGO 


s iv -And to, ope half the age of man contract, 


io . »As, from the young, t y banish youth away, 
‘bisa By tasks, each day, too long for labour of a day. 
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O gentlemen of England! test the right— . 
By your hearths’ fires you may, and prove the wrong— 
Call your own bright-ey'd children to your sight, 
They are well-limb’d, well-nurtur’d, fresh, and strong ; 
Let your fair girls their brothers’ summons share, 
(Both sexes of the poor, now, claim your ¢are.) 
Say, would you, for your lives, your sturdier ‘young 
Should toil like yonder striplings, stiv’d, immur’d, 
But the two hours, from want and weakness wrutig; 
Beyond “ the * day” to other crafts sécur’d? 
If not, then, doubt no more—no longer pause— 
Treat the false Theorists with stern contempt, 
And, by htimanely wise, adjustive,' laws, - 
From labour in excess, the Factory-young exempt. 





A PLEA FOR THE BETRAYED, THAT THEY BECOME NOT 
DESERTED. 





‘“* And now he urges the disparity of our ranks.” 


ARE you a man? if such you be, repair 

Fully, at once, the wrong which you have done. 
Drive not a gentle creature to despair ; 

Break not her heart, because that heart is won. 
If she was fond—the fondness was for thee ! 

If bountiful—the bounty was thine own ! 
Forsake her—and remorse thy lot shall be,— 

Save her—and peace shall ’fill thy ‘spirit’s throne. 
These are not times the people will look on, 

While heartstrings rend beneath the hoofs of pride ; 
Be false—when pander, parasite, are gone, 

God’s and all good men’s anger will abide, 
And brand thee for a fickle, dastard thing, 
Who in a virgin’s breast hath left a viper’s sting. 


Be frank, and principled, and truly wise,— 
For worldly views refuse not to be just : 

The callous-hearted and the coarse despise— 
And in thy better feelings put thy trust: 

They will endure to comfort and sustain, 
Henceforward as their promptings are obey’d ; 

And mostly then, when earthly gauds are vain, 
In sickness or in death, to bring you aid. : ct 

Conscience is only noble when sustain’d 11) 8 8°" 
By pure humanities and virtuous deeds,"7 ) 0! o"* 

The more the rank By which it is profatt'd, (°° vrs vd! 
The deeper on itse the vulturé feeds ;’ ©"! >'vow wok 





* Of twelvé hours; meal; tittessincludeds;)2 foofd poy’ 
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For it is vulture-fang’d, or Haleyon-bright, 
As each man, by his kind, shall do, or not do, right. 


Heed, not the formalists, the proud ones, heed 
The voice of nature, and the might of truth: 
Since thou hast made a trusting bosom bleed, 
Be thine, with constancy, its pangs to soothe. 
Doth not, that bosom’s anguish form a spell, 
Constraining thee to cherish and protect ? 
Would ’st thou, for pomp’s ephemeral sake, do well 
That spell to break, that bosom to neglect ? 
Wed her! and love her, all the more for this, 
She trusted thee, where trust like her’s was fate! 
Consuming torment, or enduring bliss, 
As thou art treach’rous to so fond a mate: 
Or, prompt to quench the misery of her heart, 
By holy happy rites which pledge ye ne’er to part. 





THE ACCURSED LASH. 


Up, to the rescue, Thinkers of the day! 

Chiefs of the Pen—and Hierarchs of Song— 
Champions of right—Anatomists of wrong— 

Humanity’s invincible array ! 

Speak to the tink’ring Statesmen of the hour, 
Trump), in their ears, inevitable fate— 
Ambition baulk’d—and scorn and bitter hate 

(Instead of homage) their disgraceful dower : 

If, with unstatesmanlike, inhuman, fear, 

They palter with Barbarity’s career, 

And, callous to Civilization’s trust, 

Quail—to be wise—and merciful—and just : 

Apologists of Punishment, alack ! 

A Torture, ‘‘ every inch,” like thumb-screw and the rack : 


More ghastly lacerating than the twain— 

More hideously like flaying men alive— 
Fitter for scalping savage to maintain, 

Than Christian men, by Christian ways who'd thrive : 
An ignominy fouler than the screw— 7 
The boot—the rack—whose witnesses were few : 
For, lo, his mates are congregated round 
The half-stripp’d, quiv’ring victim, halberd-bound ; 
And, in each reeking lash that makes him roar, 
Threaten’d themselves—insulted, o’er and, o’er. 
How would they writhe, ay, ev'ry man, for shame, 
If,.on the scene, a host of women came. 

From bloody stripes, tke People cry, forbear ! 


Let men, where Brutes would lash them, fancy women there! 
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Ne crime that sinful mortal. may,.commit..... ..., wa. bi 
Can make a punishment of Torture fits > 5) socsestor\ enor 
Such means are remedies.of evil.date, .... ar wobier't 
Worse than.the worst.disease.they. would. abate... we sero 
“Spare us a little of the Lash "—as well, 
A little mutilation,.as-of yore. a ~ 
Each is accurs’d: a progeny.of hell: | kt drsoh diet 
Each a mere vengeance, dev'lish to the coreti. bestow \ Lu 
To sullen natures, provocants to slay—: e bal 
To gen’rous ones, to put themselves aways:) isyo. od) Con eal 
A little is enough, ye Statesmen-Quaeks! :jwo 6 (oiuiio ot | 
For infamy—and lashing victims raw—_. uO reads oF 
For gashes spurting blood—and) naked backs . . 
Expos’d—and comrades_rous’d,against your law! oGciuip wl 
Your Uittle is enough your all to blight; di WW 
Its Crime is capital against humanity and right. bod] 


neo 


TO THE REAL PROTESTANTS OF THE EMPIRE, | 
Champions of Civil and Religions Liberty. e | 


Rine the alarum-bell throughout the landless os eM “ni 
Send-forth the cry of warning, stern and deep) 008 einiio 
Up, for your liberties! a Judas-band 
Betray the fortress, while its guardians sleep ; 
Or some of them (Heaven grant they prove -but fom: A 
Play. Double-face, as L—nd—n dares to.do! woh va 
Shame on those guardians—rouse them to their trust 
Urg ge thai with «shot ax dead sie oi Peat 
As that which pro y levell’d, with the 2 oe 
The. false King’s hopes, what time the. false. meee fed 
He ofthe iitperh © gece: fox Britain's weal, | ted aon 
The last, because, a: spac ngerorre cedar, nvsen th 
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And pull its sworn imperial wearer down, 

From Protestant, to Theocratic views— | 
Traitor to God, and man, and all his vows : me 
Some such are near the throne, let this your zeal arouse. 


That zeal shew forth in action~o’er the realm, 
Send forth the loud alarum of your fears, 
Till Protestant indignance overwhelm, 
And set the sleek Iscariots by the ears. 
Hath no: the royal chapel heard them preach, 

The chureh a power divine above the state ? 
To their Queen’s face, disloyal to impeach y. 
Her title to the greatest o'er the great! a 
For quibble as these medium-mongers may, : 

All lines of demarcation who would blot, 
The Church whieh they'd enslave us to obey ; 
The mediatorial Priesthood of their plot ; 
So high prerogativ’d as they pretend, 
Were paramount—to such, Queen, People, ali must bend. 


Inner Temple. 


Of all the enemies of Protestant liberty, civil or. religious, the “ Media 
Via” Men, be they mere officious and ignorant meddlers, or insidious com- 
plotters, and Iscariots, are the most detestable and the most dangerous. 

Editor of Hood's Magazine. 


A Canaprtan Grace Dartine.—A raft of timber, on its 
way down the river to the nearest port, was dashed to pieces by 
the violence of the rapids. There was the usual number of 
men upon it, all of whom, except two, were fortunate enough 
to get upon a few logs, which kept together, and were ecompa- 
ratively safe, whilst their two poor comrades were hopelessly 
contending with the tumbling waves, almost within reach of 
them, but without their being able to afford them the slightest 
assistance. After a minute or two, and when one more would 
have been’ their last, a long oar, or sweep, belonging to the 
wrecked raft, came floating by. They instantly seized it, and 
held on till they, wete carried down more than a mile, loudly 
calling for help as they went along; but what. aid could we ren- 
der them? No craft—none. at least which were on the bank. 
of the river—could live in such a boiling. torrent. as that; fos 
it was during one of the high spring freshes. , But. the ferry- 
man was of a different opinion, and uld nat brook the thou a 


of their dying before his eyes without his making 5 single & rt 
to save them. He could not,. however, go alone, and. there was 
not another man on that side of the river within half a mile of 
him. His Sister knew this, and courageously, like another 
BEC. 1846.—NoO. VI. VOL. VI. N 2 
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Grace Darling, proposed :at.once ito accompany him in his peri+ 
lous adventure. «He: accepted: her proposal; | and we’ had the 
satisfaction\ of seeifig the light punt put off from the shore oppo- 
site to that from which we were idly and uselessly looking on, 
and.go gallantly over the surging torrent: towards the sinking 
men. ‘The oar, with the drowning» men clinging to ‘it, was 
floating rapidly down the middle of the stream; which: in this 
particular locality is more than a quarter of amilein breadth, 
and would, inevitably, in two or three minutes’ more, be ‘in the 
white water dmong the breakers, when their fate must be sealed; 
and the boat, if it followed, be: dashed to pieces among: the 
rocks. This was the principal point of dangery and they had 
to run down within a most fearful proximity of it, in order to 
cross the course down which the drowning men were drifting; 
and, as they did so, to seize hold: of themy without losing! their 
own headway ; for there was not time for'that: ‘They sueceeded 
in shooting athwart the current, rapid as it was, ‘just below the 
men. With breathless and painful anxiety: we saw! then exe 
cute this dangerous manoeuvre. We saw the ferryman lean: on 
the side of his boat for a moment, as it passed them;.<while his 
sister backed water with her oar. ‘“ They are saved!” some 
one said, close behind me, in a whisper’sd' deep and earnest that 
I started, and turned to look at the speakers: when another, 
who heard him, exclaimed, ‘No, no! they are’gone! they are 
lost! the boat has left them.” And sure enough it had. But 
in an instant afterwards, just as we thought they were about to 
be driven into the fatal breakers, they turned, to our inexpress- 
ible delight, as if drawn by some invisible power, (the rope the 
ferryman had attached ‘to the oar was, indeed, invisible to us), 
and followed the boat. The ferfyman and his sister had yet 
to pull a fearful distance, for the time they had to do it in, to 


. get out-of that part of the current leading to the: breakers, 


And \they accomplished it. |The man had the bow-oar, and we 
eould see ‘the tough ash bend like a willow wand as he stretched 
out to keep the head of' the boat partially up the stream. «His 
sister, too; “kept her own;” and the little punt! shot outtapidly 
into.the comparatively quiet: stream, beyond: the influence ‘of 
that) fearful current, which was rapidly driving them upon the 
breakers; At;the foot ‘of the: eurrent,: which: they soon ‘after- 
wards reached, ‘there was no further danger. But we watched 
them, stills,dnd we:sawsthem row ashore ‘on their own side of 
the -rivéro/:One:of: the poor» fellows was so much’ exhausted, 


' that the \fetryrian:had|te- carry him«on: his: back: ‘to the nearest 


house,: where he» sdon srecovereds» ‘fwelve ‘months after ‘this 
took: place,,: I; had! the :sdtisfaction of presenting tosthis worthy 
fexryman,:in the presence:of/ about five hundred men, a beau- 
tiful silver medallion; ‘sent: out to~me “by” the ‘Royal Humane 
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Society, to which I had transmitted an account of the occur- 
rencé... Nor was the heroine of my story forgotten. A similar 
medallion was given to him, for his sister.— Philip Musgrave. 


Our readers may remember that, in our last Number, we in- 
serted as a portion of what we denominated Tue Devrt’'s 
CaTECuIsM, the too-well-known and viciously-heartless proverb, 
“Every one for himself, and God for us all.” e little 
thought, as we were exposing this saying to reprobation and 
contempt, that a fellow-labourer in behalf of Humanity was 
engaged in writing a commentary on the same text; but so 
it was; and we have great pleasure in extracting from The 
People’s Journal, for the past month, the following admirable 
remarks. 

** THe EVERY-ONE-FOR-HIMSELF PRINCIPLE. — No, cer- 
tainly, it was not to attain the ignoble and immoral, every one 
for himself, that so many great men, holy martyrs of thought, 
have shed, from epoch to epoch, from century to century, their 
soul’s tears, the sweat and blood of their bodies. Beings of 
devotedness and love, they laboured and suffered for something 
higher than the individual; for that humanity which ought to be 
the object of all our efforts, and to which we are all responsible. 
Before a generation which scorned or persecuted them, they 
calmly uttered their prophetic thoughts; with an eye fixed on 
the horizon of future times, speaking to that collective being 
which ever lives, which ever learns, and in which the divine 
idea is progressively realised ; for that city of the human race, 
which alone, by the association of all intellects, of all loves, of 
all forces, can accomplish the providential design that presided 
over our birth here below. We are all pledged to one another. 
We all live for others ; the individual for his family, the family 
for its country, the country for humanity. We allseek the law 
of our life, and with us (asin all that exists), the law of the 
individual is found only in the species. We are all climbing a 
pyramid, whose base embraces the earth, and whose point rises 
towards God: the ascent is slow and painful, and we can accom- 
plish it-only by entwining all_our hands, by aiding ourselves 
with our united strength, by closing our ranks, like the Mace- 
donian phalanx, when any of us fall exhausted by fatigue.” 





As the criticism of Aristotle and Longinus was but an induc- 
tion from the writings of Sophocles and Homer,'so the laws of 
general grammar seem to stand in the relation of effects rather 
than causes, with the language of Greece. Metaphvsicians may 
be startled ‘at‘so daring an hypothesis, ' but I should not think it 
too bold to call these laws but.a history of its structure and an 
illustration of its powers.++SanFrorp’s Oration. 


xn? 
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POETICAL SKETCH FROM THE TALES OF THE AUTHOR OF 
WAVERLEY. ‘ 

Epitn Bettenpen.—“ If he had been unfortunate, I never could have 

deserted him—if he had died, I would have mourned him—if he had been 


unfaithful, I would have forgiven him ; but a rebel to his King—a traitor to 


his country—TI will tear him from my heart, if my life-blood,should ebb 
in the effort.”"—-Old Mortality. 


THE dream of Hope is slow to vanish, 
That once a maiden’s heart could moves 
Yet will I strive each thought to banish 
Of one, whom I must blush to love. 
Oh! hadst thou adverse fortune known, 
The more I still had clung to thee ; 
Hadst thou been sorrow's mark alone, 
Thou hadst been dearer still to me. 


How once I lov’d thee, witness Heaven ! 
And hadst thou cold or faithless prov’d, 
Thy broken vow I had forgiven, 
And, though forsaken, still had lov’d. 
Or had the hand of death denied 
Long days for thee of gladness here, 
I had, with mingled grief and pride, 
Shed o’er thy tomb a widow's tear. 


But who would love rebellion’s minion ? 
Who with her Country’s foe could wed ? 
Qh! Love would plume for flight his pinion, 
Ere he would bless a traitor’s bed. 
No, no! for ever now we part ; 
Why mourn I for a rebel’s sake ? 
Thus, thus, I tear thee from my heart, 
Albeit, alas! that heart may break ! N. Li: T. 


PARTING. 


We met—the trembling beam of: joy 
Glane’d any from thine eye ; 


We —from thy bosom rose 
Afection’ purest sigh. | 


Who would not: » from sighs to learn — 
“The heart unchang’d-shall beat? .- --' - 
Who would not part,.imHope'again’ °° 

a \eo\ # ¢ (Bhat joyful glance to meet ? N. L. T. 
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LINES ON YOUTH, 


Oh Youth, thou art a dream of bliss 
Too exquisite to last ; 

A trance our gathering years dismiss, 
A vision fading fast! 


Yet, still, to thee will memory cling, 
In sad and after years ; 

A thought of thee will often fling 
Its splendor o’er our tears. 


Hope, like a seraph cloth'd in liglit, 
Then revels unconfin’d ; 

And glories burst upon the sight ; 
And raptures fill the mind. 


And love, the choicest gift we own, 
Comes smiling from above ; 

For, truly, youthful hearts alone 
Can feel the force of love! 


Then, Youth! thou art a dream of bliss 
Too exquisite to last; 
A trance our gathering years disiniss, 
A vision fading fast! Ion. (B. A. Oxon.) 


Tue INTELLEcTUAL Drama.—Dramatical or Represeutative 
Poesy, which brings the world upon the stage, would be of 
excellent use if it were not abused. ‘The corruptions of the 
stage may be great; but this is because its corruptions are suf- 
fered to abound; because i/s discipline is altogether neglected, 
tn our times. For although, in modern commonwealths, stage- 
plays be esteemed but a sport or pastime, unless they taste of 
satire and be biting, yet the care of the ancients was that it 
should instruct the minds of the people to virtue.—Bacon. 


Poetry is itself a thing of God; 
He made His-prophets poets: and the more 
We feel of poesie do we become 
Like God in love and power. 


True fiction hath in it a higher end 
Than fact; it is the possible compar'’d 
With what is merely positive, and gives 

To the.conceptive soul an inner, world—. 
A higher, ampler: Heaven, than that.wherein 
The nations, sun, themsclyes. 


Battry’s Festus. 






4am; * 














—— 
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I must, here express, it. as.my,,strong and long-formed 
opinion, that, from the manner in which some of the most emi- 
nent novelists of the day describe, dilate on, and perpetually 
recur to, certain subjects and’ characters ; they: are chargeable 
with suggesting the very foibles, immoralities; and’ crimes which 
they profess endlessly to condemn,’ and with being the chief 
and most culpable fomenters of some of the most: wnamiable, 
loathsome, and ‘criminal disorders of society. A right-hearted 
man would consider beggary and obscurity as enviable, rather 
than to have escaped from these by writing not a few of the 
novels now popular in this Eannelin and empire. 

If, however, females do devote themselves to writing, and 
choose to appear as authors, let them select subjects which 
they can handle without injury to their own dignity and 
delicacy. 

Some of the sciences, as astronomy and botany, some 
branches of ethical philosophy and of light literature, furnish 
suitable fields for female genius gracefully to tread in. 

It becomes both author and publisher constantly to keep in 
mind the obligation they are under, to give neither being nor 
circulation to any work calculated to mislead the opinions and 
feelings, and thereby lessen the purity and happiness, of a single 
fellow-creature. Yet our libraries abound, at present, with 
productions, frivolous, unfeelingly satirical, fitted to make men 
dissatisfied with things they cannot mend; works which elabo- 
rately paint, and, from beginning to end, turn upon, characters, 
manners, and incidents, foolish, farcical, idle, cruel, immoral ; 
works in which, not with any views of humanity, but merely to 
heighten the colour and drama of description, not only are the 
vice and wretchedness which actually exist often unnecessarily 
introduced, but society is, moreover, made to appear more 
miserable and depraved than it is. 

It must be owned that, as regards moral tone, invention, the 
manifestation of intellectual power, literary taste and execu- 
tion, a great reform is required in our present writers of fiction 
and in our pictorial artists —Dr. Dicx’s DissER TATION. 











ANY one,,who compares. the Bhaguat Geeta with the ethics 
of Aristotle, must be struck with many singular coincidences of 
style and illustration, .The Arabian comment on the verses of 
Tograi will supply, additional. examples of similar expression. 
With regard to higher.matters,, it is. easily: perceived,) that 
Plato derived the ‘sublimest,of his notions from the Vedanti 
school, as Pythagoras. borrowed ae from,|Capila, and 
Aristotle, logic from); Gotamai—Sin..W. Jones -on the Philo- 
sophy of the Asiatics,, STO 'MtotRTS AL P hy 
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LINES ON THE RUINS OF TINTERN ABBEY, 
IN MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


O'er ages past ’tis sweet to drop the tear !-- 
How many sons of men lie buried here, 
Beneath these aisles, where oft their footsteps tzodl, 
Within these walls, that bore their vows to God! 
What, though the rugged blasts have swept away 
The prouder trophies of its former sway, 
Clad in the mossy hoariness of time, 
The Abbey’s turrets, wear a look sublime, 
The sole survivors of the days of old, 
The silent chroniclers of tales untold. 
Nature alone, with face unchang’d, appears 
Still fresh as in its infancy of years; 
As when, at first, the firmament had birth, 
And.light and gladness burst upon the earth; 
What time the Sun his course of fire began, 
And harps of angels hail’d the birth of man, 
Whilst music, floating through the ambient sky, 
Woke earth to life, in peals of harmony. 
Thou hallow’d spot! a pilgrim, let me rove, 
At twilight, through thy deep sequester’d grove ! 
For still thy scenes enchant th’ enthusiast’s gaze, 
With all the pageant of their long past days, 
And, as | wander where the moonheams fall, 
Tracing alone each solitary wall, 
While the clear stars, those peopled worlds on high, 
Sparkle reflected in the river Wye, 
My fancy, all unshackled as I pore, 
Shall raise the forms of those that were of yore, 
Till the whole Abbey seem a living pile, 
And songs of praise resound through every aisle. 
Hark to the tread of men! the vesper-bell 
Calls forth each tenant from his lonely cell, 
Men that have sought, within this quiet seat, 
Med’cine for care—a shelter—a retreat ! 
Now the deep organ’s burst, sustain’d and clear, 
Thrills through the heart, and captivates the ear, 
Awakes to piety each tuneful voice, 
Lulls grief to rest, and bids the heart rejoice ; 
Bids it with holy hopes and ardours glow, 
Forget the troubles of this scene of woe, 
And, rising upward on the wings of praise, 
Catch the full triumph of the Seraphs lays. 
If'there be’joy oni’earth, ’tis surely felt 
Where pious strains in grateful concord melt, 
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Where every face, upturn’d in ‘prayer, ‘appears 
Free‘from the traces of this vale of tears ; 
But, check that thought, ah!’ who can tell what grief 
Lurks in each breast, and there defies relief; 
Clouding the piety that seeks, in vain, 
Unmingled consolation in the strain. 
The ways of man are ever mark’d with care, 
Vice hath its load, and Virtue hath its share! 
Ambition, Hope, and Love, have, éach, their stings ; 
Sorrow is stamp’d on sublunary things ; | 
Pure bliss alone is native of the sky, 
And, ere we taste such bliss, tis ours tw die. 

These were the thoughts that rush’d upon my mind, 
These were the sounds that floated’ on the wind, 
The hallow’d voices of the sainted dead 
That roll’d in harmony around my head, 
And made me still forget the scene around ; 
The past alone with present glories crown’d! 


O Time, thou vanquisher! I pray thee spare 

The sacred relics of this house of prayer ; 

Oh! leave them still in venerable might, 

To move the heart, and fascinate the sight ; 

And, flow, thou stream! as bountiful, as clear 

As now thou flow’st, while yet I linger here ; 
Flow on, thou stream ! in fancy still I ‘ll stray 
Along thy brink, when wand’ring far away ; 
And, might I choose my spot, I, here, would lie, 
And sink to rest upon the banks of Wye! 


Birch Grove, near Cardiff, 1827. Ion. (B. A. of Oxon.) 


Tue ARABS.—The Arabs are thin and active. In their eat- 
ing, they practise moderation ; they do. not use wheaten bread, 
but are content with bread, made of grain termed doura, in the 
shape of round cakes. Pillau, made of rice, is. their common 
oi . Coffee is a general beverage. Wine and other intoxi- 
cating drinks -are taken ron in secret, in consequence of: the 
‘prohibition»in the Koran, The smoking of tobacco is custom- 
ary ‘with all classes, Little. time is: consumed in eating: the 
-meal; which, even in the houses of distinction, is taken on the 
floovs.ia spiece-of cloth .or leather serving for a tables), The 
‘duties of knives, forks, and! spoons, are pent ace thie» fin- 
gets... The! hands, therefore, are:.carefully: washed, before food 

¢takenyiforsthe Arabs ate very studious of cleanliness! | This, 
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and their moderation in eating, conduces very much to the;good 
health which they enjoy. .With the exception of the leprosy, 
few chronic: diseases affect them, ‘Their medical men are gene- 
rally very ignorant. They attach much importance te the 
anointing of the body. With those who are well off, perfumes 
and perfumed water are very common, both of which are offered 
to friends on their arrival, The Arabs are very companionable, 
on which account they love to assemble in coffee-houses in the 
market places ; and in Yemen, there is scarcely any village but 
has its market-place. ‘The female sex, as in all the East, live 
retired, inhabiting the back part of the house: the whole of a 
family are never seen by a stranger. The education of children 
is in “their early years confided to the female sex ; when the 
sons are grown, up, they either come under their father’s in- 
struction, or are placed under a tutor. The girls remain in the 
harem till they are married. In regard to wedlock, great care 
is taken to ascertain that the intended bride is avirgin, If the 
contrary appears, expulsion, and even death, is the resource. 
Arabs are celebrated for their hospitality, whatever their con- 
dition in life... They are courteous even to an extreme, and, in 
cities, kind to strangers. Professors of other religions are not 
rudely exposed to insult. The Arabs seek not to make prose- 
lytes, though they show favour to those who pass over to 
Mohammed... They are generally, and not without reason, de- 
scribed as revengeful.. The old custom of blood for blood is 
unhappily keptup; but they are not quarrelsome, and slight of- 
fences are easily forgiven.— The People’s Dictionary of the Bible. 


Tue Gazetite.—The beauty of eye possessed by gazelles 
has supplied oriental poets with expressive imagery: hence it is 
a high compliment to a female to say ‘she has the eyes of a 
gazelle.’ Their speed was also.drawn on by the poets, whose 
loftiest metaphor on the subject, was, ‘swift of foot as the ga- 
zelle’ (2 Sam. ii. 18). The flesh of the gazelle resembles our 
venison. We have no means of exactly determining how. they 
were captured, whether in the chase or the snare, by the ancient 
Hebrews ; but, as they were allowed for food, probably both 
methods were employed. ‘They were certainly not easy to take, 
as may be learned from the following :—‘ We suddenly came, in 
sight.of a large herd of antelopes, which appeared to be of the 
species, called by us, gazelle. The: Arabs) seized their lances ; 
we drew our pistols; and, distributing ourselves in an immense 
citcle,:we led: our horses towards, them slowly... They, heeded 
‘us not. till we: approached near, when they began.to hold up their 
beautiful -heads, adorned: with slightly curved: tapering: horns, 
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and trotted up together;: then, seeing: us spurring our horses 
from behind ‘the: little hillocks all around: them, they dashed 
through us with the rapidity of wind; lances were thrown, pis+ 
tols discharged,:;but ‘all in vain; ‘they quickly: distanced the 
fleetest horse, which was a grev Arab mare, and then stopped) 
turned: round and looked at us, and then took to their ‘heels 
again,’ bounding over the ground im ‘such a: wayy that: they 
—— to fly rather than to run.’—The People's Dictionary of 
the Beble. : ui ) 


Deserted Loe Hurs.—lIn riding through the. forest, I have 
often passed deserted log-huts, standing in the middie:,of »what 
is called * clear land;” that is to say, the enormous pine trees 
of the surrounding forest had been chopped down: toistumps 
about a yard high, around which there hadrushed up a luxurious 
growth of hard brushwood, the height of which denoted that 
several years must have elapsed since the tenants had retired! 
There was something which | always felt to be deeply affecting 
in’ passing these little monuments of the failure. of human) ex+ 

ctations—of the blight of human hopes!..The courage that 
had been evinced in settling in the heart of the wilderness, and 
the amount of labour that had been expended in cutting down 
so, many large trees, had all ended in disappointment, and oc- 
casionally in sorrows of the severest description., .The arm that 
had: wielded the axe had perhaps become gradually enervated 
by ague (which always cagveiebully rises out of cleared ground) 
until death slowly terminated the existence of the poor emigrant, 
leaving a broken-hearted woman and a helpless family with 
nothing to look to for support but the clear bright blue heavens 
above them. 

In many of the spots I passed, I ascertained that these dis- 
pensations of Providence had been as sudden as they were 
awful, The emigrant had risen in robust: health, surrounded 


.by his numerous and happy family—had partaken of a homely 


bréakfast—had left his log-hut with a firm step, and with manly 
pride had again resumed his attack upon the wilderness, through 
which’ every: blow of his axe, like the tick of a clock, recorded 
the -steady::progress of the hand that belonged to it. But at 
the' hour-of dinner he did not return! The wife waitedbid 
her irosy-faced ‘children be patient —~ waited —felt anxious — 
alarmed—stepped beyond the t ld of ‘her log-hut—listened: 
The axe! was not at-work! -Excepting that indescribable eolian: 
murmur whichothe air makes in passing through the stems and 
btanches of the forest, not a sound:was toibésheard. » Her heart 
misgives her ;)she walks++runs toward the spotiwhere she knew 
her htsbaid ‘to have!been.at work. :|She finds: him; without his 
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jacket: or neckcloth, lying, with extended arms,; on his back, 
cold, and crushed to death by the’ last tree he had felled, whieh; 
in. falling, jumping from its stump, had knocked him down, and 
which is now resting with its whole weight upon: his breast! 
‘Lhe, widow screams in vain: she endeavours to extricate her 
husband’s corpse, but it is utterly impracticable. She leaves it, 
to satisfy her infant’s hunger—to appease her children’s: cries! 
+~Theaboveis but a faint outline of a scene that has so repeatedly 
occurred in the wilderness of America, that it is usuall 
summed up in the words, ‘‘ He was killed by the fall of a tree.” 
In riding through the midland district, I passed a log-hut 
which stood about a hundred yards from the road, in the centre 
of aclearance of about four acres. As it had evidently been 
deserted many years, I inquired, as usual, of a person belonging 
to;the’ township, who happened to be riding nearest to me, to 
whom it belonged ? In reply to which I received the following 
little story, which has since very often flitted across my mind. 
The British emigrant who had reared this humble shanty was 
one day engaged, in a remote part of his two-hundred-acre lot, 
in ploughing a small space of ground which he had but partially 
cleared; and he was proceeding, without his coat, close te his 
plough, driving a yoke of oxen, when the animals, starting at 
some wild beast or other object which they saw in the forest, 
suddenly dragged the plough between an immense fallen tree 
and a stump, by which the driver’s right foot and ankle were so 
firmly jammed, that the plough was not only completely stopped, 
but immovably fixed. For aconsiderable time, the poor fellow, 
standing with his left leg on his plough, suffered excruciating 
agony, from which he saw not the slightest chance of release. 
At times he almost fainted; but on recovering from his miserable 
dreams, he always found himself in the same position—in the 
same agony—in the same writhing attitude of despair. In afit 
of desperation he drew his knife from his belt, and for a few 
seconds meditated on endeavouring to release himself by cutting 
off his own foot; but reflection again plunged him into despair; 
and in his agony he remained until he bethought himself of the 
following plan :—Stooping forwards, he cut the band that con- 
neeted his oxen to theplough.- As soon as they were at liberty, 
he drew the patient animals towards him by the rope-reins he 
had continued to hold; and, when their heads were close to him, 
he passed his hands down his naked arms, which for some time 
had been bleeding from the musquitoes that had been assailing 
them;and:then daubing the points of the horns ‘of’ both his 
bulloeks with his blood, he cut their reins short off, and striking 
the animals with: their reins wo immediately left him, and; 
just as he had: intended that they should, they proceeded homes 
wards. On their arrivalvat his log-hut, the blood on 'thetr horns 
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instantly ‘attracted the’ attention’ of a labourer who lived with 
lity 4nd>who, fancying that ‘the animals must have gored their 
master; hastened''to the clearance, where’he’ found him, like 
Milo’ fixed in the cleft oak, in the dreadful predicament I have 
described, and from which it was with the-utmost difficulty that 
he could be released. I cannot accurately recollect whether or 
not the poor fellow suffered amputation ; but his deserted log~ 
hut;:as I trotted'by it, bore melancholy evidence that he had 
been unable'to continue to labour as'a backwoodsman, and that: 
accordingly he had deserted it.—Sir Francis ‘Heap’s just 
published work, The Emigrant. 


Tae bay full of shipping; the Island of Caprea, where 
Augustus and Tiberius once held their revels ; to the west, the 
isles of Procida and Ischia; the picturesque and varied scenery 
of Puzzoli ; Pausilippo, so celebrated for La,Grotta del Cane, 
and Virgil’s tomb; the King’s Palace at Portici ; the Campagna 
Felice ; the Castle and Fort of St. Elmo; the terrific Vestvius; the 
delightful coast of Tarentum ; the Castel a Mare, and the city 
of Naples, with its numerous palaces and convents; have 
beauties far far beyond my feeble powers of description. 

KeEtty’s Reminiscences. 


Tue MicHartmas Datsy.—There is scarcely any flower 
which, more than the Michaelmas daisy, seems identified with 
autumn. Zhe Chrysanthemums linger through a part of the 
winter, and may in fact be considered, with the laurustinus, as 
winter flowers; but the Michaelmas. daisy. is the last of the 
summer wreath, and smiles upon a garden left almost desolate. 
More than a, hundred. species of this.flower are. cultivated in 
England, and some of them may be, found. during the latter 
part of the year in. almost every. garden, growing sometimes 
as tall as shrubs,..and; covered.with blossoms, which. are called 
stars (aster) from, their mumerous says, varying from. a) pale 
delicate lilac to a,darkish purple colour; they are generally too 
sombre or. tod. pale,to.,be yery..ornamental, yet they are clad 
in a proper dress for the Jast..flower .of. the season, and; may 
seem to wear a slight mourning, for,theix departed .companions. 
When all flowers,,,saye.,themselves, ave gone, and. the;summer 
birds have winged, thew. way afar, and) the, bright butterfly is 
bright no longer, | andthe jbrittle,rown, leayesare, crushed by 
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the fogtsteps, then this large family of plants is an acquisition 
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to: the -garden-bed.,.. Upwards of two-thirds of. their mwmber 
have been introduced into England:from different parts of North 
America, where they grow so abundantly among ‘trees, that 
the: “aster in the wood” is as familiar to the schoolboy as to 
the poet; or, their small stars contrasting with the immense 
rayed blossom of the yellow sunflower, adorn some of the vast 
prairies of that country. They are found, too, on the muddy 
shores of rivers, and scattered about upon dry and sunny places. 
Some species are brought from the Cape of Good Hope, where 
they are numerous on low swampy grounds, or about the 
pasture-lands. A few species are derived from’ China, and 
others from the South of Europe.—Flowers and their Asso- 
crations. 


DECEMBER-TIDE. 
DECEMBER IN THE GRAMPIANS. 


December came; his aspect stern 
Glar'd deadly o’er the mountain Cairn ; 
A polar sheet was round him flung, 
And ice-spears at his girdle hung ; 

O'er frigid field, and drifted cone, 

He strode undaunted and alone; 

Or, thron’d amid the Grampians gray, 
Kept thaws and suns of Heaven at bay. 


Hoaa, the Létric Shepherd, 


DECEMBER. 


The fields are emptied of the sweet-breath’d kine ; 

The woods are shelterless ; the mountain-brook, 

That scarce in Summer’s face had dar’d to look, 

Now foams along, and scorns a narrow line. 

Rivers spill o’er their banks, and madly tine, 
Thund’ring with waste of waters to the sea. 

Clouds drop their snowy burthens silently ; 

And leafless trees in fleecy vestments shine. 

Last of the months, and merriest / for with thee, 

Like old Silenus and his company, 

Comes ancient Christmas, with a jocund train— 

With dance, and frolic, and the wassail bow! ! 

Thy’ festive:charm long, long, may’st thou retain, 
Joiner of friends, and softener of the soul! } 
ANONYMOUS. 
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DECEMBER. 
By the Author of “ Rural Sonnets ;” “ Spartacus: Ignez de Castro;™ §c. 


Crown’d with Chrysanthemums that, on his brow, 
Smile lonesomely, like Duty tending Age, 
December, 'to fulfi his rigid vow, 
Q’er moor and mountain toils in pilgrimage. 
Lo! with the stinging sleet, or driving blast, 
He buffets; or with mist his path is, cross ‘di; 
Now, a.‘ white world,” bewild’ring, sets him fast 
The trees all cover’d, and the tracks all lost, 
Save where the Peasants keep the farmways clear, 
Or Robins bare the berries to the sight ; 
Or madcap elves, in holiday career, 
Snowball each other to their hearts’ delight, 
Till driv’n to troop—from ghosts and darkiess round—- 
Where fireside romps and cheer, for Christmas folk, abound: 


Inner Temple. 


Curiosities. 


Two entire and perfect chrysolites of—Criticism? (Bah!)— 
**IanEz DE Castro, &c. This Tragedy was originally published 


in Hood's Magazine. It should have remained there.”—John 
Bull. | 


“‘T@nEz DE CasTrRO, a ‘Tragedy, is.a bequest to the Trunk- 
. makers.”—Gateshead Observer. 





WHAT Isa Bua ?—According to a diberal-minded. and most 
polished writer in a late number of the Surpticr, (a religious 
newspaper, as its proprietors would fain describe ‘it), an oppo- 
nent in Tue Mornine ADVERTISER, is—‘‘a Bue!” God help 
such filthy-mouthed Pharisees, and pretenders to’ a religion of 
charity:and good ‘will to man, as’ thé ‘bloated’ insect’ who ‘could 
dare to 'use;:towards any “ ‘fellow-worm,;* such an’ epithet” of 
self-conceited:insolence and malignity. '° ~ 





Not long since we.rea in. a jovraa, he toe 
di i Jeane am ins eee of, smisconemanty 


bellows,” 


ie Meio nee is ee educated 
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A short time before, the Examiner Newspaper had intro- 
duced us to ‘ Theunhappy Mandarin, who, getting into a tower- 
ing passion, was scourged to death with his own pigtail.” 


The following-is an extract from a letter written, by a Hin- 
doo clerk, to his master, after a tempest :—‘ Honrable Sir,— 
Last night monstrous breeze come; make all house palpitate ; 
winder-shutter very much agitate, and after much hesitation 
relinquish from*frame and subside to the ground. I make 
carpenter come to conjoin immediately. Mistress very great 


fright.” 


The Athenzeum quotes the following distich :— 


“ A serpent bit Francis, that virulent knight. 
What then ?—’Twas the serpent that died of the bite!” 


This recalls to our mind the far-famed quatrain on Burke :— 


“ Oft have we wonder’d that, on Irish ground, 
No poisonous reptile has as yet been found ;— 
Reveal’d the secret stands of Nature’s work, 
She sav’d her venom to create—a Burke!” 


These lines were evidently, in part, suggested by those of 
Shakspére in the 2nd Act of Richard the Second, where the 
King exclaims :-— , 

“‘ Now for our Irish wars : 
We must supplant those rough rug-headed Kerns, 
Which live like venom, where no venom else, 
But only they, hath privilege to grow.” 


There is an old joke respecting a poor Attorney, which is to 
thepurport, that—* Having lived without causes, he died with- 
out effects.” 





- 


., Another old,joke, reminds us of a fantastical young lady, who 
yowed she would never marry an Irishman, a Presbyterian, ora 
Parson,; and, who ended. by. marrying all three in one; choosmg 
at last, as her partner for life, an Jrish Presbytertan Parson! 


: 


CurrAN.—Hiis ruling passion was a joke. In his last illness, 
his’ physiciar’ remarked one morning, that he seemed to cough 
with more difficulty.’ “* That is rather surprising,” answered he, 
‘as I have been practising all night.” 
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Wauicu 1s Watcn ?—A mother and daughter, being together 
in this county (Westmorland), were brought to bed the same 
day each of a son. In the bustle of the moment both, babes 


were placed in a cradle, and, to the confusion of the mothers, . 


when the youngsters were taken from the cradle, the nurses 
were unable to tell which was the mother’s and which the 
daughter's son! A matter which, of course, must for ever 
remain a mystery.—Kendal Mercury. 


A Few Anacrams.—7elegraph—Great nei Elegani— 
Neat Leg. Wealth—The Law. Midshipman—Mind his Map. 
Catalogues —~Got as a Clue. 


A Few Patinpromes.—Minim, Otter Redder, Abba, Ada,— 
the name of Lord Byron’s daughter, and which, on examination, 
turns out to be Madam, with the incipient and final M dropt 
or cut off. Monosyllabic words are much oftener Palindromes 
(i. e. words that spell the same backwards and forwards), than 
those of more syllables than one; a few occur to us, as we are 
writing, viz.—Bab, bib, bob, dad, did, deed, eke, Eve, ere, ewe, 
gag, gig, mum, ma'am, nun, pap, pip, pop, poop, tit, tat. Our 
customary readers will recollect a former discursus on Palin- 
dromes, in a late Number of our Magazine. 


Force or Sympatuy Durinc AssENce oF Minp.— When 
we were boys, a schoolfellow who now adorns his pate witha 
barrister’s wig, and his profession with his abilities and perse- 
verance, was standing, deep in cogitation, on the banks of a 
river, in which his troop of playmates were about to bathe. 
While so bemused, his brisker companions stripped and com- 
menc¢ed, one after another, a-running fire of pops and plunges 
into the stream; when, lo! all of a sudden! in splashed our 
sympathised friend, (now of the Circuit), clothes and:all, 
to’ his’ cOmrades’ no smal! alarm, in the first instance; and 
amusement, in'the secord, when our dripping friend'was fished 
cut “to ‘the bank, and convinced them by his explanations’ and 
deméanour, that his unusual and self-inflicted ducking was the 
result of absence—not of distiéss—of mind.— Editor of Hood's. 
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OUR CABINET OF GEMS AND CURIOSITIES. S61 
_ Messrs. Drypen, the celebrated engineers, are now em- 
ployed in the construction ‘of a°printing machine for the ‘Times, 
warranted to produce''12,000 iinpressions per ‘hour, or the in- 
conceivable number of tpwards of three sheets per second! 





Orecon.—Oregon, new as it is, is beginning to tread in the 
steps of the old‘countries. A printi ress has been esta- 
blished, and a newspaper commenced. e have received three 
copies of the Oregon Spectator, the first three numbers of the 
first newspaper published in that part of the world. The edi- 
tor, lucky fellow! seems to enjoy a plurality of offices. He 
not only reigns alone over the press, but is prosecuting attorney 
for the territory, and also. postmaster-general. In No, 1 and 
in No. 3, we find the first “ leader” devoted to a “ball,” and 
the second to ‘‘ Fruit and Forest Trees.” The ‘ Oregonians” 
seem to take an interest in Scotch matters. No. 2 of the Spec- 
tator contained, by request, the parody on “Johnny Cope,” 
composed on the occasion of ‘‘ Jamie Forrest”. sleeping, when 
he should have. been up to meet Queen Victoria.—Aberdeen 

‘Fiuine up, tHe Irish Cuannext.—There is one gigantic 
enterprise, quite within, the reach of our means, that would 
signalize, the reign.in which it was commenced; immortalize 
the, minister who gave it his consideration and support; and for 
eyéy annihilate the: sole, political and statistical weakness this 
nation labours, under., I allude to the abolition of repeal agi- 
tation by a physical union between Great Britain and Ireland, 
consequent on filling up the narrowest part of the channel between 
the two countries. | 

This enterprise is only difficult from the immensity of labour 
required for its completion. We have had that labour fester- 
ing im idleness, and shall have, in some sort, again to support 
it. an that idleness. Then, why not thus turn it to account, 
and. establish, on a firm, unassailable foundation, the internal 
strength of the nation, while affording permanent relief to our 
suffering fellow-countrymen. The amount of labour required 
for -executing this. magnificent monument of our period is, 
in rélation to; the situation.of our lowest class, the greatest 
récommendation to its adoption. There could be no interests 
injured by it, asa canal, would preserve to the neigpbouring 
ports: all.those: facilities they are at present in possession of. 
T.again demand,, what insurmountable obstacle; can there be to 
our-acquiring this moral addition to our physical power, while 
wé.oppose some barrier. to, the continued, spread of demoraliz- 
ing destitution, and its probable attendants—disaffection and 
anarchy °'—-From a Pamphlet by H. C. Maguire, entitled ‘ Dis- 
tress the Consequence of Capital,” 

DEC. 1846.—NO. VI. VOL. VI. 
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Witerature. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE OLDEN TIME; or THE WASSAIL BOWL. 
By Joun Mut1s. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(Hurst, King William Street, Strand.) 


Tuts sparkling little Christmas Present will be hailed by all 
who are attached to the good old-fashioned way of spending 
Christmas. Its elegant appearance will make it a favourite in 
the drawing-room, while the welcome name of its author will 
ensure it a cordial reception at every truly English fireside. 





THE VILLAGE PAUPERS, AND OTHER POEMS, 
By G. W. Fuicuer. 
(Second Edition. Longman and Co.) 


On the first appearance of these sweet. Poems, our Prede- 
cessor, in the-~conduct of Hood’s Magazine, bestowed upon 
them their due meed of approbation and praise. The author, 
who -is himself a publisher, and who is proprietor of the useful 
little Annual, entitled ‘‘ Fulcher’s Ladies’. Pocket Book and 
Literary Companion,” seems to be of a serious and contemplative 
turn of mind; and the productions of his pen flow evenly and 
interestingly, ever keeping in view a high moral and humane 
purpose, and, very frequently, a religious one. , As a specimen 
of his powers we submit the following long poem—it is too 
thoroughly good to mar it by partial extracts—to the judgment 
and taste of our readers. We trust they will agree with us, 
that it is one of the most telling and plaintive effusions that 
have appeared in print for many years. 


THE STEPMOTHER. 
Wet, I will try and love her, then, 
' But do not ask me yet ; 
You know, my own dear dead mamma 
I never must forget ; 


Don't you remember, dear Papa, 
The night before she died, . 

You. carried me into her room? 
How bitterly I cried! 


Her thin white fingers on my head, 
So earnestly she laid, 
And her sunk eyes gleam'd fearfully, 

I felt almost afraid ; 
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You lifted me upon the.bed, 
To kiss her pale cold cheek ; 

And something rattled in her throat, 
I scarce could hear her speak ; 


But she did whisper,—‘ When I'm gone 
For ever from your sight, 

And others have forgotten me, 
Don't you forget me quite! ’ 


And often, in my dreams, I feel 
Her hand upon my head, 

And see her sunken eyes, as plain 
As if she were not dead. 


I hear her feeble well-known voice, 
Amidst the silent night, 
Repeat her dying words again— 
‘Don't you forget me quite!’ 


It sometimes wakes me, and I think, 
I'll run into her room, 

And then I weep to recollect, 
She’s sleeping in the tomb. 


I miss her in our garden walks; 
At morn and evening prayer ; 

At church—at play—at home—abroad— 
I miss her ev’ rywhere :— 


But most of all, I miss her when 
The pleasant daylight’s fled, 

And strangers draw the curtains round 
My lonely little bed ! 


For no one comes to kiss me now, 
Nor bid poor Anne—‘ Good night ;’ 
Nor hear me say my pretty hymn ; 
I shall forget it quite! 


They tell me this Mamma is rich, 
And beautiful, and fine ; 

But will she love you, dear Papa, 
More tenderly than mine ? 


And will she, when the fever comes 
With its bewild’ring pain, 

Watch, night by night, your restless couch 
Till you are well again ? 


When first she sung your fav rite song, 
‘Come to the Sunset Tree,’ 

Which my poor mother us'd to sing, 
With me upon her knee :— 


002 
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I saw you turn your head away , 
I saw your eyes were wet ; 

"Midst all our glitt’ring company, 
You do not quite forget ! 

But must you never wear, again, 
The ring poor mother gave ? 

Will it be long before the grass 
Is green upon her grave? ' 

He turn’d him from that gentle child, 
His eyes with tears were dim, 

At thought of the undying love 
Her mother bore to him ; 


He met his gay, his beauteous, bride, 
With spirits low and weak, 

And miss'‘d the kind consoling words 
The dead was wont to speak. 


Long years roll’d on; but hope’s gay flowers 
Blossom’d for him in yain ; ) 

The freshness of life's morning hours 
Never return’d again ! 





DEATH OF THE GREEK GENERAL LONDOS; A LETTER 
TO LORD PALMERSTON, 


Br PEeRIcLEs. 
(Effingham Wilson.) 


Tue celebrated Greek General, Londos, was lately found 
dead in his chamber, at Athens, of a pistol-shot wound; but 
whether the wound was nesiern as or self nee | Bare rise 
to disputes disgustingly and wickedly biassed by party feelings 
on r~ side, i whe led to the re wat dhe a 
on the part of the Coletti administration, of refusing the rites 
of sacred sepulture, and the honours of military interment, to 
the illustrious dead. The administration have gone these brutal 
lengths, not on proof of the deceased having been felo-de-se— 
but merely.on malignant pretence thereof :—not on report of 
‘the Athenian Faculty corroborating such surmise :—but, in the 
very teeth of the concluding sentence of the official Medical 
Report; which Statess— 
_. “By all the ,,we come to the conclusion, that this fatal injury of 
the head was caus a pistol being fired against the face. The con- 
“dition, of the head, ® fave, is such as to leave fo probability or 
“suspicion of ‘any pers, ersoh Havifi eat fing of the pistol ; 
but we cannot say wi Gert: , whether this was ¢aused by the de- 
‘ceased, voluntarily, or involuntarily, or whether it was ‘the effect of ac- 
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cident ; for all these three, judging from the condition of the head of 
the deceased, are possible and probable. 


as ** OLYMPIOS, 
(Signed) 9 
BENEZELOS. 


Doctors.” 
“ Athens, 25th September, 1846.” 


And who is the Dead Lion the asinine and vindictive 
officials of the Coletti government are fain to dishonour and 
ee even after death? Pericles shall tell us, as he tells 

ord Palmerston, in his heart-stirring appeal :— 


‘‘ Andreas Londos, was born in Aigium, of the Peloponnesus, of opulent 
parents, and during his boyhood evinced, by his natural genius, that he 
was destined to be a great man, and a saviour of his suffering country. 
When the ever-memorable Germanos raised the flag of liberty, at St. 
Laura, and the sacred struggle commenced, the intrepid Londos will- 
ingly espoused the cause, and devoted his life and his all to the inde- 
pendence of his country. Subsequently, the glorious battles of Mis- 
solonghi, Ampliane, Cerasobus, &c., proclaimed Londos to be their 
legitimate child, mingled their glory with his glory, their history with 
his history. Indeed, the whole of Greece, when, amidst the clash of arms, 
she was holding her assemblies, and forming her future laws, proclaimed 
Londos to be one of her greatest defenders. His personal sacrifices 
during the holy war are beyond description. He was always the leader 
of the flower of the Hellenic armies, whom he maintained at his own 
expense ; and of all the Greek chieftains his name is the only one that 
does not appear in the national books as having solicited the aid of the 
then Government in defraying any necessary expenses. As to his 
philanthopy, we are at a loss what to say, when thousands of our citizens 
who have been benefited by him, ejaculate ‘ He was a father unto us.’ 
Such was the celebrated Londos during the sacred struggle. 

_“ Since the realization of his hope, and the restoration of peace, he 

took a prominent part in the affairs of his country ; but what enhances 
the. glory of this man is his co-operation with General Kalerges and 
the rest of the Septembrians, for the Greeks obtaining the constitu- 
tion.” 


His being a so-called Sepéembrian is, in our eyes, an additional 
cause for his being honoured of Greece—it is, at the. same 
time, the cause of his being dishonoured of her present reac- 
tionary governors,—Every liberal-minded man in England 
will execrate a vengeance against the dead, exacted by political 
spite, and enforced with detestable injustice and brutality. 


“The revolution of the 8rd September, 1843, must. be fresh, in the 
memory of every lover of Greece. On that glorious day, the Greeks 
demanded nothing but their rights—nothing but the fulfilment of ten 

ears’ procrastinated promises. To obtain this end, they set to work 
in a most peaceful manner, and by their spotless and pure revolution 
have proved themselves worthy of the sympathy of Europe.” 


Thus truly does Perieles describe that. great movement. in 
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Greece which proceeded from the national will, but. is, now, 
being resented by the anti-national party, in the, ignoble-spirited 
insults that they are heaping on the ashes of a Hero—the triend, 
in his youth, of our poet, Deehe and, in his maturer years, a 
well laurelled Patriot and an immaculate Statesman. We 
Englishmen exclaim—Give honourable burial to your dead, 
though he were your bitterest personal enemy: it is enough 
that he was a child of emancipated Greece—he will ever be a 
portion of her history and her glory! 





AN HYPOTHESIS IN EXPLANATION OF EZEKIEL’S VISIONS 
By J. R. Parx, M.D., &c. 
(Nisbet & Co.) 


THE great error of most commentators, on the more abstruse 
portions of Holy Scripture, has been, that they have given too 
much scope to their imaginations. The beast with seven heads 
and ten horns, spoken of in the Revelations, has been, succes- 
sively, made out to be Louis XIV. and Napoleon—the several 
commentators agreeing with Peter, in the “ Tale of a Tub,” 
that, if the meaning of the prophecy could not be obtained 
totidem verbis, it would be quite sufficient to extract it totidem 
literis, We do not. perceive any. indication of these faults of 
fancy in Dr. Park’s work. The learned Doctor, on the .con-. 
trary, proceeds to elucidate his subject with all the care and 
patience of a demonstrator of anatomy. Clause by clause. is 
examined, both per se, and in its relative connexion with the 
whole context. While his interpretations of special. passages, 
and.of each word, and phrase of import, are laboriously minute, 
his. general views are large as well as definite. Other commen- 
tators of eminence have interpretcd these visions as applicable 
to the rise,and fall of kingdoms and kings, and particularly to 
the, mutations of the political fate of the Jewish nation. Dr. 
Park interprets them as applying to the establishment of Chris- 
tianity—to that era in the history of our species, when, as a 
celebrated French writer has expressed it, “‘a wooden cross 
changed the destinies” of mankind—and to the progress of that 
change... Not wishing, in these pages, to commit ourselves at 
any time, upon the subject-of religious. theories, excepting as 
they. may bear .a,relation to,iand. have a. direct influence upon, 
our civil rights, we may, yet venture to say, that, the credit of 
consistency cannot be denied to the explanation Dr, Park has 

iven—that the parts are in keeping with each other and with 

: wholethat the’ Dr.’s hypothesis, as an hypoteods, is lucid 
and comprehensible. ’ Hi the courseof his work, our author dis- 


plays an acquaintance with ancient history, and a familiarity 
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with Oriental and Biblical literature, of which few, im the pre- 
sent' day, can boast. We were much pleased to ‘find in the 
midst of these lucubrations, a tribute of respect to the memo 

of Coleridge. It is impossible to quit the perusal of this sink 
unimpressed with a sense of its well deserving the consider- 
ation of all who take an interest in the subject, and of its 


me calculated to render that subject interesting to those who 
o not. 


THE CAUSES OF BLIGHT AND PESTILENCE IN THE VEGE- 
TABLE CREATION, 


Bry Jonn Parxin, MD. 
(J. Hatchard and Son.) 


Tnts is a Pamphlet by another learned Physician, whose 
name is so similar to that of the Commentator on Ezekiel’s 
Visions, that we take the opportunity, in the start of our re- 
marks, to caution the more cursory reader from confounding 
these two accomplished authors together. Both, are able men ; 
but the topics of which they treat are as dissimilar as they 
well can be. 

We have no means of testing the correctness of the very 
novel idea respecting the Potato and Vegetable—and we might 
add, human—Blight, by Dr. Parkin; we can simply describe 
his theory, and leave experimentalists, and men of analysis and 
observation, to confirm or refute it. 

Dr. Parkin, then, considers the potato disease an epidemic, 
thinking it is as well deserving of that title as those pestilences 
which affect the brute and human creation. The theory pro- 
pounded is, that all epidemics are of volcanic origin. It is pre- 
sumed that a noxious gas is generated in the bowels of the 
land, which, ultimately, escapes; affects the atmosphere; 
in its passage, injures vegetables; and ultimately produces 
mufrain among beasts, and disease among mankind. One 
inference deduced by the author from his theory is, that no 
good can possibly arise from change of seed, as the pestilence, 
it is contended, is not in the plant itself, or the root, but 
exists in the spot where it grows; and another conclusion is, 
that it will not be transitory, but be in operation for some 
years to come. He refers to the black death of the four- 
teenth century, when the whole produce of the earth was 


~ 


infected, and gives the following details :— : 


‘‘ Thus, wheat, at the commencement of this period, and after the first 
failure which then occurred, was sold in England at 40s, the quarter, 
equivalent to 301. sterling of our present money. This was not an 
isolated example, for, in 1347, wheat was so scarce in Europe, that the 
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authorities were obliged to heve recourse. to a distribution of bread 
among the poor. In Florence (and the same course was adopted in 
other large cities) bakehouses were erected, from which 94,000 loaves 
of bread, of twelve ounces each, were dispensed annually. The same 
failure occurred, from time to time, during the whole of this pestilential 
period. In 1602—3 and 4, when famine was general in Europe, so 
scarce was food in Russia, that all the ties of nature and morality were 
disregarded ; not only did men devour each other, but human flesh was 
actually exposed for sale in the open market.” 


Dr. Parkin, however, does not anticipate any very serious 
results in our time, and gives the reasons of that conclusion. 
For the consolation contained in these reasons, we refer all 
who take an interest in the subject to the well written 
Pamphlet itself. | 





COGHLAN’S POCKET PICTURE OF LONDON 
AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


(Hugh Hughes, St. Martin's le Grand.) 


Tuis is a New Edition of one of the best Pocket Guides 
through the entire of London and its Environs. Mr. Hughes, 
the proprietor of the work, has had it carefully revised and cor- 
rected by Mr. Cooper Lee, who has added to it three hundred 
additional pages of entirely new matter, On the Frontispiece 
is a pretty Miniature Engraving of Westminster Abbey, and 
between the table of contents and the first page of letter-press 
we find that desideratum—a good folding-Map of London, 
Westminster, Southwark, and their Suburbs. This portable 
and neatly got up little Dictionary—if we may so call it—of 
almost every thing and every body of importance in and about 
our mighty Metropolis, is, for its minute and accumulated 
information, nearly as valuable, to the habitual resident, as to 
the occasional sojourner. We can conscientiously recommend 
the Pocket Picture, as a complete, alphabetical, and well- 
assorted hand guide, and book of general interest and reference. 





_«. A, LETPER TO THE LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTY, 
ON. THE SHIP-MANGUVRER, 


By Rosert Founzrton. 
" (Dean and Co., Threadneedle Street.) 


. We trust the Lords of the Admiralty will give every atten- 
tion to Mr. Foulerton’s letter, and enable him to have fair play 
with his invention, which, if it can be fully brought to bear, as 
we have no doubt it can, from the statements, drawings, dia- 
grams, and explanations, he has afforded in his address, is of 
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incalculable importance to the entire maritime interests of the 
empire, That we are not singular in this belief, we may men- 
tion the facts, that almost all the Journals, published at our 
outports, have accorded to this pamphlet their attention, and 
have pronounced its propositions to be feasible, and of immense 
value. How could an invention be otherwise than important, 
which proposes to supply the place and office of either an un- 
ruly, oran unshipped, Rudder? The operant force arises from 
the working of a screw, placed in the dead wood of a Ship, and 
which neither weakens its construction, affects its speed, nor 
causes any destruction or detriment whatsoever. This Screw 
gives “a power, on board, according to the number of hands 
applied to it, equivalent to the power produced by placing the 
same number of hands in boats, or on shore, at a minute’s notice, 
to tow or haul the vessel round by rope.” When we add, that 
it may be effectually used to bring a vessel, in action, “‘ broadside 
to,” when it is, perhaps, victory or salvation to do so, and yet 
nothing else would serve for the purpose, at the time, we 
think we have said enough to enforce the appeal with which we 
set out, viz—that for the sake of the national interests at stake, 
the Lords of the Admiralty should give immediate, earnest, and 
CPE Hite eat Entoe, to Mr. Foulerton’s most promising, and, 
we believe, invaluable discovery. 





LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP; OR, WOOINGS AND WEDDINGS. 
A Comepy rm Five Acts. By G. W. Lovett. 
( Webster's “Acting Drama” Office.) 


Having received this Comedy too late in the month to do full 
justice, both by comment and extract, to-its distinguished 
merits, we must content ourselves, in this first notice of it, with 
stating, that we never witnessed any representation on the 
stage, that went more smoothly and cheeringly with the audi- 
ence. The performance, from beginning to end, was, what is 
called, in theatrical parlance, ‘ safe”—it was more; it was 
agreeable, entertaining, exhilarating. Mr. Lovell, has at length, 
discovered his best strength, his forte—it lies in Comedy of the 
intellectual and first class order—the Comedy of Manners. By 
exercising and giving play to that strength, he will soon learn 
to delineate the possible and the consistent, to the utter exclu- 
sion of a gleam or two of the improbable and incongruous, 
which sevére criticism might perhaps detect, in this his first and 
niost siitcessful’ comic dramatic effort. We say to him—Go on 
and ‘prosper; you' are in your right and best road! “We say to 
the public, Go “and''séé the Play ‘at’ the Haymarket Theatre 
first; and then treat yourselves to a review of it,'m the closet, 
by aid of the printed book. 
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The Dntellectual Drama. 


Miss Faucit has just been enacting the character of Antigone, 
in Dublin, and there, as in Edinburgh, it seems to be the fashion 
to speak of the performance of this talented actress as if it 
were the sole performance of the character which had ever been 
given to the British Public. This is most unfair and unjust to 
Miss Vandenhoff, the original Antigone of Sophocles’ tragedy, 
as translated for, and first brought out upon, the British stage. 
We, therefore, cordially embrace the opportunity of exposing 
that unfairness, by extracting the following comments of the 
Chester Courant upon one of the forgetful and exclusive accounts 
of Antigone-performances, furnished in the Dublin Freeman's 
Journal, * We would not willingly say one word to the dis- 
paragement of Miss Helen Faucit, for whose character, genius, 
and accomplishments, we entertain the most sincere admiration. 
But, in transferring the gratifying statement respecting her, to 
our columns, we cannot forego the opportunity of remarking, 
what some of our Irish cotemporaries have apparently forgotten, 
that the English version of the Greek tragedy of ‘Antigone’ 
by Sophocles, was first introduced to the British stage at Covent 
Garden Theatre, in January, 1845, with Miss Vandenhoff as the 
original representative of the high-minded and hapless heroine, 
and Mr. Vandenhoff as Creon. The performance excited the 
most unprecedented sensation ; and was pronounced, by the me- 
tropolitan press, to be the most highly-finished, intellectual, and 
classical exhibition of histrionic genius, which the theatrical 
annals of the present day have recorded. We have reason to 
know, that during its representations in London, Miss Helen 
Faucit was among the delighted spectators of the rescuscitated 
tragedy which had thrilled the heart of ancient Athens two 
thousand years ago; and since that time she has worthily added 
to her fame, by her admirable personation of Antigone, in 
Dublin, and Edinburgh. In justice to Miss Vandenhoff, how- 
ever, it should not be forgotten, that she is the original Antigone 
of the British stage; and all admirers of her splendid attain- 
ments, her mental energies, and amiable character, will unite 
with us in expression& of sincere regret. that a protracted illness 
has prevented that accomplished lady from confirming, through- 
out the past year, the favourable impressions which her efforts 
as a tragic actress had made on public opinion, both in London, 
and the provinces.” | 
_ With respect to the protracted illness alluded to above, we 
are in a position to state—that it in nowise affects Miss V.’s 
general health—that it is of a character purely local—is entirely 
the result of accident—and, though it has partaken somewhat 
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of a chronic obstinacy, it is guaranteed by the faculty as re- 
quiring nothing more than time and repose, for its certain and 
perfect cure.—£ditor of Hood’s Magazine. 

“Mr. VaNDENHOFF.—This eminent tragedian and accom- 
plished scholar is now performing at the Queen’s Theatre in 
Manchester; where he has appeared in Lucius Junius Brutus, 
in ‘The Fall of Tarquin,’ in Shylock, and William Tell, to 
numerous and most enthusiastic audiences.”— Chester Courant. 


eo 


Exhibitions. 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


New Pictures.—The National Gallery has just been re- 
opened, with the addition of 16 new pictures, two of which (the 
Boar Hunt of Velasquez, and the Temptation of St. Anthony, 
by Annibale Caracci) are recent purchases, and the remaining 
14, the bequest of Mr. Richard Simmons. The purchases, on 
this occasion, exceed in importance the value of the bequest. 
Mr. Simmons’s pictures, consisting of third-rate masters, are 
not very favourable specimens of the masters they represent. 
A catalogue of the names of the artists, and the subjects painted, 
will give no bad idea of the character and value of the recent 
acquisition :—1. Godfrey Schalken—Lesbia weighing Jewels 
against her Sparrow. 2. Sassoferrato—the Madonna. 3. 
Joseph Vernet—a Seaport. 4. Hondikoeter—Domestic Poultry. 
5. Gerard Van Harp—Conventual Charity. 6. Backhuysen—a 
Brisk Gale. 7. Deitrici—Itinerant Musicians. 8. Greuze— 
Head of a Girl. 9. Nicholas Maez—the Idle Servant. 10, 
Breenberg—Landscape, with Figures. 11. Both—a Landscape, 
figures by Poelemberg (the landscape in Both’s best style, the 
fizures in Poelemberg’s ordinary manner.) 12. Canaletto—the 
Piazza of St. Mark, Venice (bolder, but less finished than 
usual.) 13. Jan Van Huytenberg—a Battle piece. 14. Theodore 
de Keyser—a Merchant and his Clerk. We may add, that the 

elebrated Bacchus and Ariadne of Titian has been cleaned, 
and, as far as we could observe, with care andjudgment. ‘There 
are now 212 pictures in the gallery.— Glove. 





MADAME TUSSAUD'S EXHIBITION. 


Mapame Tvussaup has lately added to her most extensive 
and interesting Exhibition in Baker Street, Portman Square, 
three life-like and superb figures—viz., that of Mr. Macready, 
in the character of Coriolaxus; and those of our Indian heroes, 
Hardinge, and Gough, in their full uniforms as British Generals. 
Mr. Macready’s costume is described as ‘ the most magnificent 
Roman costume ever seen in England.” 
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BURFORD’'S PANORAMAS. 


Mr. Burrorp’s three Panoramas in Leicester Square, viz., 
of the Battle of Sobraon, of Athens, and of Constantinople, 
continue to attract public attention, and most deservedly so, as 
they are not only fine pictorial effects, but such effects bestowed 
on most interesting subjects. To our taste, the beauty and 
repose of the Athens and Constantinople displays i is even more 
acceptable, than the well-limned turmoil of our Indian exploits 
on the banks of the Sutlej. 


THE COLOSSEUM. 


THE tout ensemble of the Colosseum is so complete and inex- 
haustible in its very elements, and the variations they are 
susceptible of, both from artificial and natural causes ; as for 
instance, in the simple change from daylight, with its exterior 
overlook of London, &c. &c. to night-light with its interior 
illumination, and so forth; that it will be long indeed before 
any other novelty is required in this scene of enchantment, 
beyond that which the spectator may procure for himself by 
contemp'ating every part, under all its different phases, and 
fromm all its possible points of view. 





BOOKS, &c., RECEIVED. 


Coghlan’s Pocket-picture of London, new edition (Hughes, St. Martin's 
Le Grand) : Reports, Minutes, and Despatches, on the British position aud 

spects in China, by Montgomery Martin: The Mirror, for November 
(Hur st): Sharpe’s Magazine, No. XII. for November: The Cause of Bli oe 
in the Vegetable Creation, by J. Parkin, M.D. (Hatchard and Son) : 
veer Paupers, and other Poems, by G. W. Fulcher, second edition ‘inet. 
man and Co.) : Specimen Numbers of Le Furet de Paris, a Journal which 
contains se me Criticisms, in French, on the performances at our English 
Theatres ‘gam Agent, Horne, Leicester s ware): The Agricultural 
Magazine for November (Sherwood and Co.) : Look before you head, 
Comedy, i in Five Acts, by G. W. Lovell (Websier's National Acting 
Office): a Letter to Lord Palmerston, on the Death of the Greek oo 
Londos, by Pericles (Effingham Wilson): King Charles the First, a Dra- 
matic Poem, in Five Acts, by Archer Gurney (Pickering) : Stray Leaves 
from a Freemason's Note-book, by a Suffolk Rector (Spencer, High 
Holborn): Sam Sly’s African Journal (Cape Town, Sept.): The Era of 
Victoria the Humane, by a German Metaphysician (Paris, G. i): The 
Fireside, a Domestic Tale for Christmas, by Percy B. St. John (Lewis, 
Gower Street): Christmas in the Olden Time, by John Mills (Hurst.) 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Aleph MB. from Lambeth is respectfully declined. The letters from Ren ire, 





‘Baie, Sr Street, Prema Hampst.ad, Jersey, Bentinck Street, Rochester, ‘St. Martin’s 


Brighton, St. John’s Wood haye deen received, and where 


see ak We are int our friend Sargminn, but must 


ch wee Sentiy 5s ht Scene in Switzerland.” The 
t from Finsbury 


Square, and Ws Song with neither of which addresses to 
which we could write were given, are ingligible. 
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